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a FOR North American Christen- 
dom is a tragic mixture of a pagan spring 
festival and a quasi-religious observance 
under the soulless manipulation of the 
materialistic haberdasher whose only god 
is Mammon. It is expressed in a rash of 
colorful spring hats and costumes inter- 
larded with Easter eggs, dyed rabbits, 
ham or a leg of spring lamb. 

The Christian struggling to retain 
some spiritual understanding and appre- 
ciation of Easter amid this obscene cari- 
cature of the resurrection of Christ often 
contents himself—if he does even this 
much—with the reaffirmation of his be- 
lief in the historic fact of the bodily 
resurrection of Christ, a re-examination 
of the evidences of this happening, and 
a study of the significance of the Resur- 
rection to Christian faith and life. He 
may realize that if Christ is not risen, 
his faith is vain, and he is still in his 
sins; that apart from a risen Saviour there 
is neither forgiveness of sins nor justi- 
fication by faith; that if there is no Res- 
urrection there is no living divine Sav- 
iour within and beside him to guide, 
strengthen, and overcome; and no assur- 
ance of life after death. 

It is certainly proper that we students 
should pause to consider the fact of the 
risen Saviour and all He can and will 
mean in university. But is there not 
something more? Should we not also 
consider what the resurrection means to 
Him, our Saviour and Lord? 

Surely for Christ, His resurrection 
meant the Father's “yes” of approval and 





acceptance of His finished work. It 
marked the end of His humiliation, re- 
jection and separation, His ignominy, 
suffering and death. For Christ it was 
fulfillment, victory, and glory. It meant 
the defeat of the devil and the conquest 


of sin. It was the realization of that quest. 


of holiness and love to glorify God by 
the putting away of sin, and to redeem 
man, by becoming man, and by paying 
man’s penalty of death for sin at Cal- 
vary. 
Easter is Christ's victory and it becomes 
our victory when we come to Christ. 
Realizing that Easter is His victory, let 
us sing: 

Alleluia! Alleluia! Alleluia! 

The strife is o’er, the battle done; 

Now is the Victor's triumph won; 


O let the song of praise be sung. 
Alleluia! 


The powers of death have done their worst, 
But Christ their legions hath dispersed; 
Let shouts of holy joy outburst. 

Alleluia! 


He closed the yawning gates of hell, 
The bars from heaveh’s high portals fell, 
Let songs of praise His triumph tell! 
Alleluia! 


On the third morn He rose again, 
Glorious in majesty to reign; 

O let us swell the glorious strain. 
Alleluia! 


Lord, by the stripes which wounded Thee, 
From death's dread sting Thy servants free, 
That we may live and sing to Thee. 
Alleluia! 
Latin, 12th century 
Translation by F. Pott, 1859 


Mere Positive Help Needed 


The article, ‘And Behold It Was Very 
Good” {January His], certainly was 
helpful, though it barely scratched the 
surface. I wish you would print more on 
understanding and overcoming sexual 
temptation, Certainly it is one of the 
most perplexing and pervading of the 
besetting sins. Perhaps you can refer to 
sources of more material on this prob- 
lem. . . . Surely someone has written 
something positive and constructive on 
the subject to counteract all the degrad- 
ing and negative publications. 


Berkeley, Calif. T. R. Watson 
See the new Inter-Varsity publication, 


Heirs Together, by Capper and Wil- 
liams.—Ebs. 


Doesn’t Believe in Witnessing 

I revolt! Christianity lacks enough 
when it comes to everyday English, but 
when students, staff members, and Chris- 
tian leaders—and now even His—begins 
to use the popular term witness incor- 
rectly, it is time someone spoke up. Wit- 
ness is not a verb and should not be 
used as a verb by IVCFers if they want 
to glorify Christ in the eyes of students 
in general. We should all testify for 
Christ, but never witness for Him. Wit- 
ness is a term favored by a popular anti- 
church cult, and that is one more reason 
why we should steer clear of it, but if we 
must use it, the idiom is bear witness. 

And how scriptural is the term Quiet 
Time? I find the terms prayer, study, fel- 


lowship with the Father, etc., in the. 


Bible, and may I ask what is the matter 
with using them? They are words every- 
one understands, even those who are so 
far from the knowledge of Christ that 
they imagine a metaphysical séance when 
they hear “Quiet Time.” Quiet Time is 
an expression popular among the New 
Thought cults. 
(Continued on page 33, column 1) 
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From the Inter-Varsity Bookshelf: 


Did Christ Die in Vain? 


by H. A. Evan Hopkins 


Gi rapuatty, thinking people are be- 
ginning to acknowledge the existence of 
sin, The events of the last decade have 
driven them to such a position. Professor 
Joad, for instance, in his book “Why 
War?” has written, “I am reluctantly 
forced to the conclusion that evil will 
never be eradicated from human nature.” 
In other words, man’s efforts to rid the 
world of war and himself of sin are as 
impossible as the cleansing of the Au- 
gean stables was for Hercules. The 
acknowledgment of this is a hopeful 
sign, It will at least prepare men to hear 
of a method that really works. 

But at present they cling to two or 
three remaining hopes. For instance, 
there are those who maintain that educa- 
tion, and what they call civilization, are 
the cure-all of human ills. But the fact 
is that with the rise in popular educa- 
tion there has been no recognizable in- 
crease in public morality, or decrease in 
conflicts and crime. The reverse is rather 
the case, Learning is no substitute for 
religion. It produces not saints so much 
as what Wellington called “clever 
devils.” 

A second hope to which those who 
deny the seriousness of sin still cling 
savors of the “‘old school tie.” They be- 
lieve in a moral code of “Play the game, 
and it will be all right in the end,” with- 
out troubling themselves to inquire first- 
ly, whether in actual fact men can play 
the game; and secondly, whether they 
will; and thirdly, whether if some do, it 
will have the desired effect. 

Finally, there are some who hold to 
the more plausible argument that the 
world would soon come right if only peo- 
ple were more regular in their religious 
observances. In this, by confusing the 
effect with the cause, they incur the re- 
buke that Christ gave the Pharisees for 
attending to the externals of religion 
without any corresponding heart-change. 

The importance of the death of 
Christ depends not on whether it has 
inspired men to live up to His ideals, 
or to achieve universal peace. It is that 


(Continued on page 11, column 3) 






Today’s false presentation of evolution calls for a correct interpretation of the 
theory in the light of modern science and experience. And because the evolutionary 
viewpoint openly opposes the Christian standpoint, any Christian sufficiently pre- 
pared in science should give an equally open answer. 

Dr. Kiss first saw the fowls and pigeons of the Darwinian experiments in 1912 
in the British Museum. Even then, as a young anatomist and not a Christian, he 
perceived that Darwin had produced only temporary hybrids and no new species. 
Later that year he published his first research paper, ‘“The Anthropological Unity 
of Mankind,” based on the famous collection of human skulls of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in England. This paper he read before the Transylvanian Medical 
Society. 

os that time in his teaching and research work, he has constantly followed 
the literature of evolution—while doing research in Austria, Germany, France, and 
England, while visiting departments of the famous European universities, and while 
taking part in scientific conferences. For some time he made the famous Comparative 
Anatomical Laboratory of the National Museum in Paris the headquarters of his 
research work. There he had many talks with the well-known director, Raoul 
Anthony, who also visited his department in Budapest, Hungary, in 1937 and 
lectured there. 

Dr. Kiss has published papers on embryology, histology, and comparative anat- 
omy in Hungarian, German, English, and French scientific journals, His three- 
volume Aélas of the Human Anatomy and his volume on topographical anatomy are 
well-known textbooks. 

From 1922 to 1929 he gave lectures in Budapest to some three hundred American 
medical doctors who had come to Europe for post-graduate study. He has been teach- 
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inp medicine for thirty-five years and is at present Professor of Anatomy and Embry- 
logy and Director of the Department of Anatomy at the University of Budapest, 
Hungary. He holds the prize of the French Academy (Prix Lallemand, 1934) and 
that of the Anthropological Society of Paris (Prix Fauvelle, 1934). He was twice 
Dean of the Medical Faculty at the University of Budapest, Hungary. 

© Such credentials show that this man is equipped to deal with the subject of 
“evolution. When approached about preparing this article, Dr. Kiss wrote: “In giving 
addresses on evolution at different universities in the United States and England, 
[noticed that some of the teachers (evolutionists) dealt with the problem as though 
‘they had the exclusive right to speak on the subject. I must refuse this idea in the 
i liberty of science. If one has the liberty to represent a scientific idea or theory, any 
ther person has the same liberty to deal with the problem. Both are obliged to be 
"honest in their methods and objective in their arguments. Research men and teachers 
| ge also obliged not to misinform and misguide laymen or students who are not able 
‘to master the vast literature and cannot distinguish between scientific theories and 
















facts. 







| HAVE NEVER had occasion to write or 
| givean address on evolution in Europe as 
the subject is no fundamental problem 
there, All the European teachers know 
the theory of evolution, but they have 
never made it a foundation for teaching 
or research. In twenty-five years of Chris- 
| tian experience in Europe, I have never 
met anyone who had difficulty in his 
Christian faith or life because of evolu- 
| tion, We compare this theory to other 











theories like that of electricity or of heat. 
I have never met any research man in 
Europe who sacrificed or deformed his 
scientific observation because of evolu- 
tion, Furthermore, I have often read in 
the conclusion of comparative anatomical 
studies that this or that system of organs 
is useless for evolutionary speculations. 

In the last fifteen years, however, I 
have been repeatedly asked by my Eng- 
lish friends to speak or to publish some- 
thing on the subject. The idea of evolu- 
tion seems to have taken a very promi- 
nent place in the textbooks and scientific 
explanations of the English-speaking 
world. Since these are largely a false pre- 
sentation, they call for a correct interpre- 
tation of the theory. Good theories are 
substantiated by the research which fol- 
lows their announcement; wrong theories 
are disproved by research. 


Because the evolutionary viewpoint 
openly opposes Christianity, every Chris- 
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| “In the present confusing and critical days, leading scientists are doubly obliged 
toseek and represent the truth, even if new evidences disprove their previous ideas.” 


tian should be familiar with the facts 
given here. 


Prehistoric Man 

The Old Testament records three re- 
markable circumstances in connection 
with ancient man. We read in Genesis 
6:4 a short record that giants lived on 
the earth. In the collection of the depart- 
ment of anatomy of Erlangen University 
(Germany) is the parietal bone of a 
giant. The bone is thoroughly normal 
and evidently human. In the legal medi- 
cine department of our university in Bu- 
dapest is the major part of a normal hu- 
man giant, recently found in Hungary 
(report not yet published). 

The president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation published in his annual re- 
port for 1945 the fact that one of his 
research fellows (Professor Weiden- 
reich) had found the tooth of the giant 
man in China. “The tooth,” reports R. 
F, Fosdick, president, “indubitably hu- 
man, is roughly three times as big as the 
corresponding tooth of modern man. The 
man who used it was bigger than Peking 
Man, bigger than early man in Java, big- 
ger than any hitherto known human who 
ever walked the earth, Perhaps the per- 
sistent reference to giants in folk-myth- 
ology will be substantiated by science” 
(p. 47). 

Not only mythology but also the rec- 
ord of the Bible is justified by the bones 


of giant man. Similar finds will modify 
the ideas about previous prehistoric hu- 
man bones, too. 

In Genesis 9:12-16 the Old Testament 
records how, after the flood, God ele- 
vated the clouds above the earth and how 
He then gave, as the sign of a new cove- 
nant, a rainbow. What does it mean? It 
obviously means that before the flood 
the clouds were like fog and covered the 
earth, and men and animals lived in an 
atmosphere which was not penetrated by 
the complete sunshine as we know it 
now. Everyone knows that the rainbow is 
produced only when the sunshine pene- 
trates between clouds and the earth in 
rainy weather. We do not know how 
many elements of the sunshine reached 
the organisms on the earth in that foggy 
and wet period; we do not know the 
temperature in this early period; but God 
records that He made a sudden change 
in the atmospheric conditions. The Bible, 
dealing only with man, records that after 
the flood God reduced the age of man to 
about 10 per cent of its previous length 
—i.e., to seventy or eighty years. The 
bones of the giant men and the skeletons 
of those large paleontological creatures 
agree with the short record of the Bible 
that the organic life was different before 
the sudden (creative) elevation of the 
clouds. 

Prehistoric skulls and giants’ bones 
confirm the Bible rather than evolution, 
but perhaps other observations are more 
important. 


Observations of Dr. L. Bolk 
on Embryology 


The literature of evolution completely 
neglects the remarkable publication of 
Dr. L. Bolk, late professor of anatomy 
in Amsterdam. He read his paper ‘The 
Problem of Man’s Development” at the 
German Anatomical Congress in Frei- 
burg, 1926, at which I was present. Bas- 
ing his observations upon more than 
twenty years of investigations, he made 
the following statements: 

Animals of the same size as man, in- 
cluding apes, reach their maturity in 
three or four years. Man at this age is 
undeveloped—even anatomically. Man 
reaches his maturity in 20-24 years. The 








animals mentioned above generally die 
before this age—or at least reach senility. 
Dr, Bolk referred to this slow develop- 
ment of the human body as retardation. 
In spite of the prolonged development 
the human body has a series of fetal 
characteristics. The body of the human 
and animal fetus is covered with fine 
fetal hair. The major part of the human 
skin never goes beyond this fetal condi- 
tion, Man produces well-developed hair 
only on the head and other small areas. 

All animals including apes are either 
born with well-developed hair, or they 
produce it very early on the whole sur- 
face of the body. Bolk called the primi- 
tive condition of man fetalization. All of 
us at the congress were astonished when 
he quoted newer and newer evidence for 
this fetal condition of the human body. 

He cited, for instance, the cranial and 
caudal curve of the human body. All em- 
bryos have the well-known ventral curve: 


Animals generally stretch the head to 
reach about this stage: 


Base of the skull 





But the human body keeps the major 
part of the embryonal position as illus- 
trated in this diagram: 

A the skull 





Nasal cavity 


Anatomists and anthropologists have 
formerly explained the prognathy (long 
face of animals) as an inferior form to 
orthognathy (frontal position of the hu- 
man face). Bolk turns attention to the 
fact that the human orthognathy “‘is a 
manifestation of the early embryonal 
condition which remained in the most 
primitive form. The apes made progress 
and we find the same principle in the 
so-called lower human races” (page 32). 


4 


The lower (caudal) end of the spine 
and the pelvic organs in man and animals 
have the same characteristic curve as the 
cranial part. The human female pelvic 
(genital) organs keep the ventral curve 
and open frontally, while those of the 
animals are stretched and open dorsally. 
The animal’s condition is the better de- 
veloped form: 


Axis of female 
pelvic organs 
in chimpanzee 
(Bolk): 


Axis of human female 
pelvic organs 
(Bolk): 


The fact that retardation makes a great 
difference between the development of 
the teeth (dentition) in man and in ani- 
mals Bolk demonstrates with two dia- 
grams. 

Bolk summarizes all these differences 
as follows: “That which in the develop- 
ment of the monkeys was a transition, 
became in man the final stage of the 
form’”’ (page7). 

Bolk also turns attention to the very 
important fact that the numerous con- 
genital abnormalities of man are all due 
to local retardation in the development. 
He does not know a single abnormality 
which would not be the result of an in- 
complete development, He does not 
know a single congenital abnormality 
which would be the product of a hyper- 
development. It means that we do not 
find any sign in human embryology 
which would suggest progress from the 
present condition. 

In case mutation exists in the germ 
cells as the evolutionists claim, it pro- 
duces in the human fetus only retrograde 
(degenerative) forms and never progres- 
sive changes. The ability of the germ 
cells may be reduced by unknown cir- 
cumstances, but never increased. 

The observations of Bolk touch the im- 
portant field of pathology, too. As the 
developmental and physiological func- 
tions are retarded in man in relation to 
animals, so also are the pathological pro- 
cesses comparatively slower, The surgical 
incision on the human skin needs eight 
to ten days for complete healing; the 
same in all animals takes only two or 
three days. Development and healing of 
diseases (for instance, inflammations) 





have the same ratio between man and 


animals. Obviously, this is of enormous ) 


importance, but it is not our problem to 
deal fully with it here. 

Only one human organ has an enor. 
mously higher development than that of 
animals, i.e, the central nervous system— 
the instrument of the highly superior 
human psychical and spiritual functions, 
The weight of the brain of the ape is 
about one pound; that of man, three 
times as much, on the average. 

All these anatomical, embryological, 
and pathological differences distinctly 
separate man from animals—even from 
the apes, The meaning of the superficial 
and partial anatomical similarities of sin- 
gle organs in man and animals complete. 
ly collapses in the light of Bolk’s observa- 
tions, Bolk is right when he emphasizes 
the fact that single organs are only for co- 
operation in a higher unit, i.e. in the 
organism. We have to respect first of all 
the whole organism as a unit, and we 
cannot subordinate this empire (imper- 
ium) to partial phenomena, changes, or 
organs. Lamarck, Darwin, and many 
other evolutionists lost the vision of the 
whole organism and overemphasized the 
influence of partial systems. 

Bolk was an evolutionist and therefore 
he was looking for something which 
could control the specifically human te- 
tardation and fetalization. He came to 
the inner secretory glands and he called 
them as a whole system: endocrinon. By 
this he introduced a new element into 
the explanation of evolution and subordi- 
nated the body (soma) and the germ 
cells (germa) to the endocrinon. In this 
way not only the body but even the germ 
cells with all the ideas of their mutations 
lost the highest position in the evolu- 
tionary concept. Without any new inves- 
tigation we can confirm the fact that the 
inner secretory system is not the highest 
element of the organism. The inner sec- 
retory organs are evidently controlled by 
the blood which is very probably the 
highest “organ” of the body, higher than 
the central nervous system.* 

Bolk’s observations very evidently 
prove that (1) the human body is not on 
the top of any scale of organic develop- 
ment and (2) that the biology of man 
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is very far separate from all animals, in- 
duding the apes and (3) that the ape 
belongs in all his biological and embry- 
ological characteristics to the animals. 


Center of Organization 
(Organizer) 
H. C. Spemann described first in the 


oral region of embryos the so-called cen- 
ter of organization. This is a center which 
co-ordinates (organizes) the whole de- 
velopment of an organism. He found 
ater that implants on the trunk of the 
arly embryo are under the influence of 
an organizer which is independent of the 
cranial organizer. He called this the 
“trunk-organizer.”” Various scientists im- 
mediately began to determine the bio- 
logical and chemical character of this 
important newly discovered element of 
living bodies. The best monograph deal- 
ing with the problem is by Professor Jean 
Brachet of Brussels (Embryology Chi- 
mique, 1945). According to the last ex- 
periments, the organizer is a chemical 
substance, in other words, a dead mate- 
tial. To illuminate this important factor 
in connection with our problem, I quote 
afew paragraphs from Brachet as fol- 
lows: 


“The German embryologists decisive- 
ly established that the dead organizer is 
still working as an inductor (/nducteur) : 
consequently, we must say that the re- 
sponsible agent of the induction (/’in- 
duction) is a chemical substance which is 
inthe organizer’’ (I7d., p. 361, transl.). 

“We mention an observation of Barth, 
published lately, which in case of confir- 
mation will fundamentally modify our 
ideas about the organizer: we mentioned 
above that the fragment of the ectoblast 
or that of the neuroblast cannot form the 
nervous system in the absence of the or- 
ganizer (Holtfreiter, Raunich)” (Jdid., 
p. 364). 

“The idea that the inductive power of 
the organizer is a chemical substance was 
easily accepted in the moment in which 
it was demonstrated that the dead blas- 
toporal (early embryonal) lip conserves 
its activity. It was in 1932 that Bautz- 
mann, Holtfreiter, Mangold and Spe- 
mann published their first results in a 
common paper” (Ibid., p. 407). 

These authors mentioned above killed 
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the living tissues by heat, dehydration, 
freezing, and alcohol, but the organizer 
inducted the nervous system as before. 
From this Brachet concludes, ‘The re- 
sponsible element of the organizer is 
nothing else than a chemical substance 
diffused in the dead tissue” (Ibid., p. 
408). 


The observations of Bolk (retardation 
and fetalization of the human body) and 
the chemical character of the organizer 
evidently prove that all previous explana- 
tions of the evolutionists in connection 
with body, germ cells, comparative anat- 
omy, paleontology, prehistoric man, etc., 
are stillborn ideas. The motives used by 
the evolutionists beginning with La- 
marck are only inferior phenomena, and 
no effective motors of any development. 
The human body with its slow develop- 
ment and reactions in normal and path- 
ological circumstances and its fetal char- 
acteristics is completely separated from 
all animals including apes. It is true that 
all organisms pass a shorter or longer 
individual development before their ma- 
turity; it is true that some embryonal 
stages look similar to one another, but 
today it is evident that the formation of 
an organism is controlled by a specific 
chemical substance of the organizer. It is 
clear that this chemical substance does 
not respect external circumstances and 
influences, but prescribes (determines) 
the character of the organism. The ovu- 
lum of a cat may look similar to that of 
a man, but their inner characters (chem- 
ical and biological) are as different as an 
adult cat and an adult man. The ovulum 
of a cat cannot run any other course than 
to bea cat. 


The living organisms have a certain 
latitude for their life, but they give up 
that life (die) if any circumstance forces 
them to cross over the borders. The 
chemical characteristics of the organism 
also make evident what we mentioned 
previously that the individual develop- 
ment (ontogeny) may suffer a reduction 
and a part of the body may stop at an 
incomplete stage (abnormality), but as 
Bolk correctly emphasized before the 
knowledge of the organizer, all abnor- 
malities are reduced conditions and they 


Office Help Needed... 


The Chicago office of the Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship is much in need of 
typists, filing clerks, and stenographers to 
take care of the increased work resulting from 
IVCF’s steady expansion. Girls qualified and 
interested should write to the Office Man- 
ager, Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, 64 


West Randolph, Chicago 1. 


never have a progressive character, They 
cannot have such a character because 
the development cannot go beyond the 
character of the organizer. One can say 
that, instead of allowing progression, the 
individual development and the life of 
an organism is prescribed (predesti- 
nated). 


With the knowledge of the organizer, 
the problem of the hybrids and Mendel’s 
law is more easily understood, and fur- 
ther investigations may be expected to 
clear up many unsettled problems in the 
field of embryology. 


We now understand the unnatural 
character of the cells in tissue-cultures. 
All explanted tissues produce in a few 
divisions cells which are different in 
shape from the original cells; they never 
form an organ with normal function. In 
the absence of the organizer, the ex- 
planted tissue can only produce an arti- 
ficial life and form, not an organic de- 
velopment. 


We also understand why it is neces- 
sary for the evolutionists—in order to 
maintain their theory—to collect only 
similarities and to neglect the numerous 
differences. The right application of the 
facts given here may lead to far more 
valuable investigations and research than 
any evolutionist line has led to in the 
past. END 


17 will not say by this that “endocrinon,” 
central nervous system, blood, or any other sys- 
tem is absolutely independent in the organism. 
As we emphasized above, the highest factor is 
the organism as a whole. 

No system can either in embryo or in adult 
represent the whole organism. Consequently 
no change on any system can be decisive for 
the whole organism. 








Wishbone 


a Is usually at least one ‘“Wish- 
bone Christian’”’ on every campus, so per- 
haps you'll recognize him, His most dis- 
tinctive trait. is the sound he makes—a 
long, flat-tire-ish sigh followed by a noise 
like the wind through tall grass. If you 
are listening closely, this last sound may 


be identified as “I wish... .”” He may 
say a variety of things: 
“I wish ... that all the students at 


my school might hear the gospel.” 


"I wish . . . that our Fellowship 
group were stronger.” 

"Il wish ... that I knew more about 
the Bible.” 

"Il wish ... that | were a real man 


(or woman) of prayer, like So-and-So.” 


I wish... that I were a better Chris- 
tian.” 


As you can see, this is a most beauti- 
ful sound. Sometimes its sheer beauty 
attracts quite an audience. Sometimes, 
even, whole colonies of these creatures 
gather together and assume the guise of 
an Inter-Varsity chapter. 


Apart from the sound, however, this 
species has little value, for another of 
its characteristics is a strange volition- 
al and muscular weakness—apart from 
the vocal cords, which are highly de- 
veloped—which prevents action on 
any wish. Truly this is the three-toed 
sloth of the campus world! 


For example, he wishes all the stud- 
ents on his campus were Christians— 
in a vague, undefined emotion of pity 
when he goes through a crowded cor- 
ridor. If any action does result, it usual- 
ly involves only the lower arm and hand 
muscles, as in passing out tracts on a 
busy campus corner. This reaction he 
infinitely prefers to taking advantage of 
the one or two close contacts God has 
given him—his lab partner or his room- 
mate. He is seemingly unaware of the 





by Prudence Todd 


spiritual law that God demands faith- 
fulness in a few things before He will 
give responsibility for many. (And this 
is as true for groups as for individuals. ) 
Unfortunately, you see, his beautiful 
and attractive sound is not backed up by 
even an intention to act upon the need 
he sees and talks about. 


Take, on the other hand, his wish that 
his Fellowship group were stronger. He 
is content to bemoan loudly the state 
of affairs, to make disparaging compar- 
isons between his chapter and the one 
across the state, and to be long and 
loud in his criticisms of the policies and 
personalities of the chapter leaders, He 
is content merely to vocalize. He does 
not seem to realize that he could do a 
great deal about the situation by weed- 
ing his own garden first and then help- 
ing others by sharing with them the 
fruits of his own personal devotion. 


Or consider his wish to know more 
about the Bible. He is as confounded 
by the length—and depth—of the Bible 
as he is by the size of the student body 
on his campus. Similarly, he becomes 
discouraged at the size of the task and 





Christians 


consequently inactive, rather than settle 
down to a faithful day-by-day, bit-by. 
bit accomplishment of the project. He 
thinks that it was only Rome that took 
more than a day to build, and he has 
forgotten the locusts in A Thousand. 
and-One Nights who emptied the giant 
warehouse—a grain at a time. 


He also wishes he had a deeper prayer 
life but finds all sorts of reasons for 
not praying—he “doesn’t really know 
how” or “hasn’t time” or “doesn’t seem 
to get anywhere” when he prays. He 
wishes that his life were a life of prayer, 
yet—so paradoxical is this species—he 
fails to take so much as five minutes a 
day, faithfully and regularly, to pray 
whether he feels like it or not. He often 
says he is convinced that prayer is the 
source of all spiritual power and effec- 
tiveness, but he has no sense of being 
driven to ask for that power. 


Beyond all these, he longs to be a 
better Christian. But his longing fails 
to reach out and take hold of the means 
God has provided to make him a better 
Christian—prayer, Bible study, witness- 
ing, fellowship with others in Christ, 
obedience to divine commands, worship 
with God's people. 

Don’t let these characteristics of the 
Wishbone Christian lead you to con- 
fuse him with another species, the Hypo- 
critical Christian. While it is true that a 
non-Christian would have difficulty dis- 
tinguishing, we who are acquainted with 
the former know that he is not a hypo- 
crite. As far as we can tell at least, 
he does really wish all the things he 
sighs for. But he has forgotten that 
being a Christian is not standing still and 
wishing the world better. It is obeying 
the One who said, ‘Take up your cross 
daily, and follow me.” 


You're not a Wishbone Christian, 
are you? 
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FASTER—ONE OF OUR 


Pac DEVIL has three big ways of at- 
tacking Christians: push, pull, or pervert. 

To some Christians he applies the 
brake. They want to serve the Lord; he 
gets in front and pushes them back. With 
others he steps on the accelerator. If he 
can't get a Christian to stop witnessing 
and working, he drives him too far, pulls 
him along faster or farther than he 
should go. He becomes a fanatic. Others 
he shunts off the path of God's will to 
a parallel track that looks the same and 
then lets them run on uselessly. These 
become pagans. 

It seems to me that he is using the 
pervert technique on our Christian festi- 
vals—those three holidays of the year 
which began as religious rather than na- 
tional or cultural festivals. 

Thanksgiving Day began as a day of 
praise to God for His providence. Christ- 
mas was to honor the Incarnation. Easter 
celebrated the Resurrection. Each was a 
day set aside for God. Two of them focus 
on Christ. All are distinctively Christian, 
Since they were for the praise of God, 
both their meaning and their observance 
were God-centered. 

But now they are being changed. The 
observance is being paganized. The dis- 
tinctive Christian meaning is being lost. 

I do not mean the use of a tree at 
Christmas or of eggs at Easter. The ori- 
gin of such customs is pagan, we are told. 
For that reason, many Christians would 
cut them out. But many others feel that 
the original pagan significance of these 
things is really lost and therefore not 
harmful. 

But there is a modern paganizing of 
our Christian festivals which—though 
very subtle—cannot be denied. Pagan 
means non-Christian. So the process of 
paganization means the removal of that 
which is distinctively Christian, Pagan 
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PAGAN 


by T. Norton Sterrett 


religions are characteristically man-cen- 
tered, even the gods in many cases being 
the gigantic projections of human quali- 
ties. And since human qualities are tied 
to human desires, to be man-centered is 
to be desire-centered, And the observ- 
ance of our festivals is more and more 
being centered in the satisfaction of hu- 
man desires. 


THANKSGIVING has become a festival 
of food. When it began, the food was a 
token of God's bounty. It was the symbol, 
not the center. A friend who came from 
another country told me of his first 
Thanksgiving, spent as a guest of an Am- 
erican family. The dinner began about 
half-past two; at four, two of the family 
had to be helped upstairs! And the day- 
after-Thanksgiving kind of ill health is 
not confined to non-Christians or to one 
day of the year. There is a change of 
center here from God's provision to our 
enjoyment. 

CHRISTMAS has become a celebration 
of covetousness. Once centered in God's 
gift, it became centered in gifts and 
changed from giving to getting. From 
earliest years children are taught to think, 
“What do you want for Christmas?” 


FESTIVALS 


And think of the disappointment if we 
give to someone who doesn’t give in re- 
turn, or the embarrassment if we get 
where we did not give. Think too of the 
hypocrisy of Christmas cards, to the point 
where if we get a card from a friend we 
have overlooked, we rush out to send him 
one quickly, hoping it won't be late and 
therefore obvious. It is a change from 
God's giving to our taking. 

EASTER has become a parade of pride. 
Originally a commemoration of God's 
gift of new life, it has become a time for 
showing off new clothes, How many peo- 
ple will not go to church if they can’t 
afford a new dress or, if they go, are em- 
barrassed before the finery of their 
friends. How many others will buy what 
they cannot afford, or will use money 
they know should be used elsewhere, just 
to be in the swing on that day. Again, 
there has been a change from God's mir- 
acle to human pride. 

Now these changes are not incidental, 
nor is the precise form they are taking 
accidental. They come from the “‘per- 
vert” strategy of the devil, which is doub- 
ly strong because it ties in with the basic 
desires and needs of men, as summed up 
in I John 2:16. “The lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life” 
are the basic, original, God-implanted 
desires of all humans, and not evil in 
themselves. (See Galatians 5:17, where 
the same root is used for the Holy 
Spirit.) They may be called the desire 
to enjoy things, the desire to get things, 
and the desire to be something. Tempta- 
tion is the appeal to satisfy them con- 
trary to God’s will; sin is yielding to 
that appeal. 

It seems quite clear that the devil has 
seized upon each of these basic desires 
in turn, for perverting and paganizing 
our Christian festivals. Thus Thanksgiv- 
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This One Thing I Do”’ 


We are constantly being encouraged on 
every side to secure as broad an education 
and as great an interest in everything as we 
possibly can, yet the Scriptures are full of 
men and women who had before their eyes 
only one goal, one vision, one Person. Paul 
says to his Philippian church, “This one thing 
I do, forgetting the things that are past...” 
—having a singleness of purpose which over- 
shadowed everything else that came into his 
life. The obedience which God demands, on 
the basis of the sacrifice of Christ, is an obedi- 
ence to serve Him with a singleness of pur- 
pose. 

This singleness of purpose enters into the 
motives and purpose of our lives. It is des- 
perately concerned with our relationship to 
the Lord on a constant basis, yet in this rela- 
tionship the one task of wholehearted obedi- 
ence is the one thing that God demands 
from us. 

This will mean that in our ordinary think- 
ing many things will have to “go by the 
board,” not as being evil in themselves, but 
as being outside of the scope of the one 
thing. They are outside of the target area 
which is our objective. More than that, with- 
in the target area there will be a concentra- 
tion on the one spot that is vital. God has 
given us, according to His gracious will, a 
job to do, and He asks that other things be 
bent toward that or dropped off. 

It is possible that the very organization 
of an IVCF chapter will be an interference to 
the work which God has done. Some chap- 
ters have coined this ironic phrase, ‘Sorry, 
my friend, I haven’t time to speak to you 
about the Lord Jesus. I am on my way to a 
committee meeting to organize an evangel- 
istic meeting to which I hope you will come 
and learn about Christ.” 

Far from being a narrow outlook-on the 
Christian life, this outlook—with its goal 
being Jesus Christ Himself—is the one goal 
for which we were created and to which our 
personalities and our talents can be devoted 
with every possibility of being greatly used 
of God. 

“This one thing I do” comes from the pen 
of the great apostle who, in doing this one 
thing, gave himself completely to the serv- 
ice of his God and so was mightily used.— 
C. H. TRouTMAN in “McGill Christian Fel- 
lowship News.” 





ing becomes an indulgence in the lust of 
the flesh, Christmas in the lust of the 
eyes, and Easter in the pride of life. And 
those days that were set aside for the 
praise of God are more and more being 
filled with the worship of the false gods 
of gluttony, greed, and glamour. 

If the desires were evil, the danger 
would be more apparent and Christians 
less likely to be trapped. If the desire for 


food were wrong, the Pilgrims never 
would have started a Thanksgiving feast, 
If the desires for possessions and for a 
good appearance were sinful, the major- 
ity of true Christians would have avoid- 
ed the customs of Christmas and Easter. 
But something which begins right may 
develop into something wrong, especial- 
ly if carried to excess. 

The perversion of our Christian days 
was made easier because they became 
national as well as Christian celebra- 
tions. This was inevitable and right 
when large numbers of our people were 
Christian. And how fitting and glorious 
it would be today if our vast population 
were truly related to God and observed 
these days because of their love for 
Christ! 


The tragedy is that the natural growth 
of population has been many times that 
of the Christian growth. Thus the pro- 
portion of unconverted people partici- 
pating in customs and festivals became 
greater and greater until the vast pro- 
portion had no understanding of the 
true Christian meaning and therefore 
no desire for its true Christian obser- 
vance. More and more, therefore, non- 
Christian or pagan features became part 
of our Christian days. 

Unfortunately, Christians themselves 
are taking over the paganization, in- 
fluenced by non-Christian neighbors. 
And the tragedy is that many do not 
even know they are doing it. 


I am not suggesting that the eating 
of a special dinner on Thanksgiving day 
is, of itself, pagan. The same for ex- 
changing gifts on Christmas and wear- 
ing new clothes on Easter. But gluttony, 
excessive indulgence, selfishness, greed, 
hypocrisy, insincerity, and extravagance 
are sins just as much on special days 
as at any other time, and as much for 
Christians as for others. Probably even 
more so. And observances and customs 
which express these motives are pagan, 
and very, very dangerous. 

Let me take a risk to make some rad- 
ical suggestions—just by way of a test, 
for us to see how far our observance 
now is for the glory of the Lord, and 
how far we are willing to go to make 
it so, 





Suppose we should arrange to fag 


on Thanksgiving and give the money | 
to the Lord? Or, suppose we should | 


arrange a good dinner in our homey, 
but invite to it some poor acquaintances 
or strangers who otherwise would have 
nothing special at all? On the surface 
this would seem far more scriptural than 
gorging ourselves. 


Suppose a family, or a Fellowship 
group, would agree that on Christmas 
they will give no gifts to each other 
(or nothing over 25 cents), but rather 
give to the Lord the amount— no les; 
—they would have given each other, 

Suppose that we should decide not to 
buy anything new for Easter, but rather 
give the price of a new suit or a new 
dress to the Lord? There would be no 
virtue in this if we couldn't afford it 
anyway. Perhaps buying new clothes 
and giving them to some who need 
them would be good. 

Of course we wouldn't refuse to buy 
our Thanksgiving dinner, expensive 
Christmas gifts for each other, or new 
Easter clothes, and then just keep the 
money to spend later in a similar way. 
Nor would we cheat on the thing by 
giving ten dollars to the Lord at Christ- 
mas in place of twenty-five we would 
have spent on gifts. 


These suggestions are negative, I real- 
ize. That means they aren’t the whole 
story. But they are part of it. Along 
with, or even before, any such radical 
step should go definite plans for a posi- 
tive and spiritual observance in ways that 
lay emphasis on the God-centered fea- 
tures and the true praise of the Lord. 

These words of James 1:14-15 are of 
solemn significance: “But every man is 
tempted, when he is drawn away of 
his own lust, and enticed. Then when 
lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin: 
and sin, when it is finished, bringeth 
forth death.” 

Our Christian days must be kept 
Christian, or they will become pagan. 
They will be either an occasion of 
death, or else a means of praise to God 
and blessing to us and to our children. 

Let us do our share to halt the onward 
march of paganizing our corporate 
Christian life! END 
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Ber SINCE I began to work among stu- 
dents I have been impressed by the im- 
portance of the vast and fascinating sub- 
ject of love, a subject which occupies a 
prominent place in the thinking of every 
young man and woman I meet—whether 
belle or bore, beau or brute. 

My approach here is essentially ideal- 
istic and theoretical. 

Of course there is nothing surprising 
ot wrong in taking an interest in the op- 
posite sex. The desire for a girl friend 
ina young man’s breast is utterly natural. 

Some young men, when they find this 
feeling creeping over them, blushingly 
tepudiate it as something to be ashamed 
of, or even pride themselves in being 
members of the noble company of rare 
people who can scorn the other sex as 
unworthy of their attentions. I remember 
hearing of some zealous young mission- 
aties who declared on arriving in China 
that none of them would ever marry! 
Some of them fell from grace rather 
speedily, and every one of them is hap- 
pily married today—wiser, and no doubt 
more useful, beings, On the other hand, 
I strongly deprecate the attitude I found 
in one Chinese university—that every 
young man must have a girl friend. 
Whether he finds one to his taste among 
his fellow-students or not, he must take 
the best available or his fellow-students 
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Love and the Student 


by Frank Harris 


will laugh at and despise him—consider- 
ing failure to attain to this ideal in col- 
lege shows a lamentable lack in one’s 
mental outlook or manners! No, falling 
in love is a natural thing; it is not some- 
thing to be forced like an early vegetable 
or deliberately sought when one’s 
thoughts are on one’s main pursuit in 
college, namely study. Further, this at- 
titude that it is necessary to have a girl 
leads to the dangerous overemphasis 
upon sex which is prominent in all civi- 
lized countries today. Pick up any picto- 
rial magazine, and you will find pictures 
and stories which have no purpose be- 
yond glorifying physical attractiveness; 
the moving picture industry majors in 
pictures which include an unpleasant de- 
gree of suggestiveness, a minimum of 
clothing, and a maximum of time spent 
in the lovers embracing. This gives a 
most unhealthy coloring to the outlook, 
since people do not think of right and 
wrong when a thing appeals to their 
emotions. 

It is well to face the fact that one of 
the strongest motives for seeking a girl 
friend is the animal instinct. Hugging 
and kissing are delightful feelings. But 
love is something far different. Most di- 
vorce court cases or regretted marriages 
are the result of the original motive or 
outlook upon love being purely sensual. 






To desire another because she is attrac- 
tive to look at and pleasant to be with is 
as far as an unreasoning being goes; that 
much satisfies many young men—until 
beauty fades or the excitement of love- 
making palls. The inevitable tendency of 
such an outlook is to indulge in flirting, 
the commonest danger and most easily 
cultivated habit of young men, and one 
which is almost invariably laughed at or 
excused on the grounds of youth by their 
elders. “Let him enjoy himself while he 
is young” or ‘One is young only once’’ 
are the broadminded comments. No won- 
der immorality is the biggest blot on our 
modern social canvas, and large happy 
families seem practically to have died 
out! 

An appreciation of these facts often 
leads to one of two errors. One is repres- 
sion, an escapist attitude which frustrates 
natural and right desires, avoids mar- 
riage or companionship with the oppo- 
site sex, and gives rise to the jokes about 
eccentric old bachelors and spinsters, The 
other extreme, much more common and 
much worse, is overindulgence, a lack 
of restraint in sexual relationships. As a 
Chinese fellow-teacher said to me not 
long ago, laughingly describing someone 
he knew: “He falls in love with every 
gitl he meets.” I can think of two stu- 
dents in one university like that. One 





Frank Harris is now in England, preparing 
to return this fall to China, where he has been 
engaged in student work with the China 
IVCF. He expects to return to that country 
via the United States and Canada. The sub- 
ject of this article is one on which Mr. Harris 
has been able to speak only from the view- 
point of an onlooker for many years. But that 
situation has been changed. This fall Mr. 
Harris rejoins his missionary-fiancée in China 
and changes her name to “Harris.” 








young man wrote letters couched in the 
most extravagantly romantic language to 
a number of girls, asking each to be his 
sweetheart. His thoughts were of noth- 
ing else, and though his fellow-students 
thought it all a great joke, it has led to 
the ruin of two girls and to his own 
expulsion from college. The other is a 
young girl who imagines every boy who 
looks at her or speaks to her is in love 
with her; she spreads the wildest ideas 
around the girls’ dormitory about per- 
fectly innocent and sensible boys. What 
is wrong with these students? Simply a 
perversion of a natural instinct. There 
has been no discipline in their thinking, 
and the purpose of life has degenerated 
into one long quest for sexual love. “I 
am come that they might have life, and 
that they might have it more abundant- 
ly,” Christ said, and His plan includes 
everything productive of true joy. 


It is true that one cannot sit down, 
coldly and dispassionately, to decide the 
merits and demerits of the girl one loves. 
But one can and should have certain prin- 
ciples firmly fixed in his mind as a basis 
for human partnership. A wrong choice 
is usually made from one of three rea- 
sons. 


The first is a wrong standard. I am 
quick to admit that the human body is 
one of the peaks of God's creation, and 
I would rather look at a beautiful human 
face than at a wonderful sunset, The at- 
tractiveness of beautiful eyes and nat- 
urally wavy hair is something I have yet 
to see surpassed. Nevertheless, the phy- 
sical is transient, and its desirability over- 
estimated. There is a principle in the 
spiritual life. It is that the beauty of the 
unseen is greater than that of the seen. 
The human frame may be lovely, but a 
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fine character or a charming personality 
is of infinitely superior worth. 


The second reason for a wrong choice 
is a wrong approach. In novels the hero 
is usually influenced in his choice by a 
bench in the park and a beautiful moon, 
with a beautiful girl beside him. What 
she is like in ten years when troubles 
come upon the family, the author does 
not tell; it might upset the plot! I once 
had a friend who told me he married a 
girl because ‘‘she dances divinely.”” In- 
cidentally, she was of a different religion 
from his and of not very desirable back- 
ground. No, a dance and a moon are not 
the ideal accompaniments for such a ser- 
ious choice, for they aid only the sensual 
side. 


The third reason for a wrong choice is 
that it is not God’s choice, and here I 
have stated the whole essence of the mat- 
ter. 


How important to have the partner of 
God’s choice! As a Christian, I have 
committed my way to the Lord. My life 
is His, my pathway is under His wise 
direction, my desires are subject to His 
will. I do not know what is best for me, 
and I am afraid that—in my limited 
knowledge of myself, my future, the 
ways of man, and the purposes of God— 
I might easily make a mistake in this 
greatest of all steps. But I believe that 
marriage is made in heaven, I find in 
Genesis that it was God who said “it 
is not good for man to be alone” and 
that later God made the woman and 
“brought her to him.” So I believe that 
falling in love is a gift that comes down 
from heaven. If I were to start out look- 
ing for a suitable partner, I wouldn't 
know where to look; then I might make 
a terrible mistake and regret it after- 
wards. So I have committed this import- 
ant matter to the Captain of my salva- 
tion, content that He has a comprehen- 
sive plan, that He must have some un- 
usually important task to honor me with 
instead of a happy married life. Well, 
it remains to be seen, but I count on Him 
who has never let me down yet. I know 
He will not withhold the best from me. 


This attitude I have just defined is the 


result of a positive faith in God. By 
there is the equally potent negative re. 
son to deter me from any other courses 
the hindrance to answering God’s call 
which an independent personal choice of 
a partner may involve. One rule of the 
China Inland Mission (very wise too, 
it has proved) is that prospective mis. 
sionaries not become engaged while in 
training. When I was in the C.I.M. Mis. 
sionary Training College, the young man 
who was apparently the most spiritually 
minded of the class had to leave schook~ 
and thus give up his plan to go to Chin 
—because he insisted on becoming en- 
gaged immediately. He had had a strong 
sense of God's call to China, but he gave 
up all his thought of answering that call. 
Now he is a pastor in England, but | 
cannot help thinking that God must have 
wanted him in China or He would not 
have called him, and that he is going to 
have God’s second best all through life 
instead of God's best. 


When I was about twenty-three, I was 
in love. She was a Christian and quite 
keen, and we talked of getting married, 
But China was already in my thoughts as 
God's possible path for me, and when 
approached she was firm in her decision 
not to go to China, Then one day she 
broke off our understanding. I thought 
I should be brokenhearted (according to 
all modern novels I ought to have been), 
but the wound healed quickly, Why? Be- 
cause God was behind it, and only a few 
months later gave me a clear call to go 
to China to preach the gospel. 


But there is another way in which our 
fellowship with God may be interrupted. 
In one university I know of, there are 
two boys who have fallen in love with 
the same girl. They are all Christians, 
and formerly the two boys were fast 
friends. But now the girl has expressed 
her preference, and there is a rift be- 
tween the two boys—so much so that 
the loser has sworn to get her by any 
means, and he has not been to any of 
the Christian meetings since that time. 
“Beware lest any root of bitterness spring 
up” and cut us off from fellowship with 
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It is well for one to consider just ex- 
actly what he expects from his partner. 
The obvious necessity is harmony of tem- 
perament. One must not forget that 
man’s nature is tripartite: he is spirit, 
mind, and body, and this is the correct 
order of importance. A helpful piece of 
advice is “choose a partner on a higher 
piritual level than yourself.” I want a 
partner who will be a constant help and 
inspiration in my work and witness for 
the Lord, and therefore one with whom 
I can enjoy the closest fellowship in 
prayer that the Lord’s will may be done. 
[shall always remember a friend of mine 
who used to spend Saturday afternoons 
in prayer with his fiancée for their fu- 
ture in the Lord’s work. Their spiritual 
oneness Was an inspiration. My life is not 
mine but Christ's, so my partner's must 
be one of similar spiritual purpose and 
outlook. For the same reason a Protest- 
ant and a Catholic are ill-matched, for 
“how can two walk together, except they 
be agreed ?”” 


The second essential leads on from the 
first, and consists in a harmony of mental 


, tastes. Oneness in intellectual interests 


and pursuits is certainly a desirable fac- 


\ torin making for an ideal partnership. 


The third desirable quality is physical 
akin-ness, though this must not be over- 
emphasized. It is noticeable that oppo- 
sites-usually attract one another. A tall 
man prefers petite girls; if one is rather 
slow-thinking but quick-tempered, he 
will much prefer quick-thinking but 
even-tempered friends. If one is not over- 
ly intelligent and rather loquacious, he 
will definitely prefer intelligent and not 
too talkative ladies, There is always the 
tendency in man to like the bizarre and 
unusual. Nevertheless, we all like the 
most beautiful and physically perfect. 


The emphasis, however, must be on 
spiritual qualifications, not on physical 
health, beauty, or perfection. I have often 
found beautiful girls vain and empty, 
either taken up with their own beauty or 
le very boring in conversation, as 
though the infinitely wise Creator had 
offset the one with the other to counter- 


balance ordinary mortals like you and 
me! 
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There is a second hindrance which 
making one’s own choice will lead to. It 
is the hindrance to fellowship with God, 
One of the things that constantly sad- 
dens me is the ease with which a keen 
Christian student will keep dating a non- 
Christian. He will always say that he 
plans to lead her to Christ eventually, 
but he doesn’t seem to get it accomplish- 
ed, Or how easily the influence of their 
mutual affection leads the girl to a decla- 
ration of faith which depends entirely 
upon her lover, not upon any personal 
faith or experience of God. 


We are liable to blame Adam for all 
our troubles, since sin entered the world 
through him, but we see in him the 
strength of sexual temptation. How dif- 
ficult it must have been for him to try 
to resist the invitation of such a perfect 
lover as Eve, for there were then no 
others to provoke to jealousy or rivalry 
and Adam had known awful loneliness 
of life before Eve came along. So he fell 
through being unable to resist the temp- 
tation of the woman he loved. 


Paul’s warning in II Corinthians 6, 
verses 14 to 18, should be taken to heart 
by every young Christian: “Be ye not un- 
equally yoked together with unbelievers: 
for what fellowship hath righteousness 
with unrighteousness? and what com- 
munion hath light with darkness? .. . 
or what part hath he that believeth with 
an infidel? . . . be ye separate, saith the 
Lord, and .. . I will receive you, and will 
be a Father unto you . , .”” Never think 
twice about uniting with a girl who is 
not a Christian, even if she does (for 
your sake) show an interest in the gospel. 
Make sure she is a true Christian, inde- 
pendently of you, before you even think 
of the possibility of marriage. In my ex- 
perience, the devil’s greatest score of suc- 
cesses has been in these godless alliances, 
putting one of his own tools—however 
nice and respectable he or she may be— 
in harness with a servant of the living 
God. One of the finest Chinese pastors 
I know, one who has been a great bless- 
ing to me, has his right hand cut off as 
it were by a godless wife who is suc- 
cessfully sowing dissension among the 





church members by an un-Christian 
tongue, so that the work and progress of 
the church is being seriously hampered. 

One’s standard cannot be too high. I 
will readily acknowledge that there might 
be considerable difficulty in finding a 


keen Christian girl or man who is very 


attractive physically. But these are all hu- 
man considerations. The wise man who 
wrote Proverbs spoke of the inscrutabil- 
ity of the way of a man with a maid, 
and there is certainly no accounting for 
tastes. Therefore I leave it with God. 
Our human desires are all much the 
same, and God alone, who made the hu- 
man heart, whose we are and whom we 
serve, knows exactly what we are best 
fitted for. In His infinite love and com- 
prehensive plan He has provided the 
perfect solution for these changing, un- 
stable, emotional creatures of His—not 
a mass-produced answer, but an indivi- 
dual, joyful, and thrilling pathway for 
the young servant of His who is willing 
to stake all on His love and reliability. 
“They that seek the Lord shall not want 
any good thing.” “Commit thy way unto 
the Lorp; trust also in him; and he shall 
bring it to pass.” END 


Did Christ Die in Vain? 
(Continued from page 1) 


Christ has done for man what man could 
not do for himself. He has overcome sin 
by His sacrifice on the Cross, and, for 
those who give Him their allegiance, 
“He breaks the power of canceled sin; 
He sets the prisoner free.” 

As Paul points out, man may still ex- 
ercise his free will in frustrating the 
grace of God, and for such, Christ died 
in vain. But for those who are prepared 
to acknowledge their own sinfulness and 
incapacity to live the good life unaided, 
the Cross is what they need, and all they 
need. 


This excerpt is from the Inter-Varsity booklet 
by H. A. Evan Hopkins, "Did Christ Die In 
Vain?” Price is Sc. Available for chapter dis- 
tribution at the specially subsidized rate of 
$1.50 per 100, for quantity orders only. Or- 
ders should be sent to the Inter-Varsity Chris- 
tian Fellowship, 64 West Randolph, Chicago 
1. For special rates on all Inter-Varsity pub- 
lications, Canadian subscribers should write 
to IVCF’s Canadian office, 30 St. Mary Street, 
Toronto 5. 
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On a spring evening nineteen hundred years ago, Jesus, a Jewish teacher who 
had stirred up all Palestine by His miracles and His teaching that He was the very 
Son of God, ate the Passover supper quietly with His twelve disciples in the upper 
room of a Jerusalem home. A few hours later He was apprehended in a quiet spot 
He was known to frequent and placed under arrest. After hasty trial proceedings 
that were rushed through in one night, He was convicted of blasphemy by the 
Hebrew court and then condemned to death by the Roman governor, presumably 
on the count of treason. At noon He was nailed to a cross outside the gate of the 
city and by three o'clock that afternoon He was dead. 

What—from a legal point of view—was involved in that trial and execution? 
Was Christ arrested with good cause? Was the conviction based on valid evidence? 
Was the death sentence justifiable? 


A Christian lawyer analyzes all the facts in the case and draws an interesting 
conclusion. 


a. HEBREW COURTS at the time of the 
crucifixion consisted of the Great San- 
hedrin, the Minor Sanhedrin, and the 
Court of Three. The Great Sanhedrin— 
the only one concerned in the account of 


the crucifixion—consisted of seventy 
members and a presiding officer, One 
member was designated assistant presid- 
ing officer and the sixty-nine other mem- 
bers were divided equally among the 


<> WAS JES 


priests, scribes and elders. 

The Hebrew law was composed of the 
Mosaic Code—embodied in the Penta- 
teuch—and the Talmud. The Mosaic 
Code was the fundamental law given by 
God to Moses, while the Talmud was the 
compilation of a great mass of tradition- 
ary matter and commentary, setting forth 
the rules of practical application. The te- 
lationship between the two was some 
what similar to statutes enacted within 
and to implement the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Hebrew Criminal Law 

Some provisions of the Mosaic Code, 
in both criminal and civil offenses, ate 
not unlike those of modern law, although 
the penalties and remedies in some in- 
stances are quite different. There were 


thirty-six crimes punishable by death ac- | 
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cording to the Pentateuch and Talmud. 
Four methods of capital punishment— 
none of which are now used in common 
law countries—were provided: behead- 
ing, strangling, burning, and stoning. 
Under Hebrew jurisprudence, blasphemy 
was a capital crime, the penalty upon 
conviction being death by stoning. Cru- 
cifixion was unknown to Jewish law." 

The legal systems of most civilized 
peoples share a common characteristic in 
respect to criminal prosecutions and con- 
yicions where life or liberty is in jeop- 
addy: the utmost precaution is taken to 
prevent conviction and punishment of 
the innocent. The Anglo-American law 
of today reflects to some extent the influ- 
ence of the Hebrew law in this respect. 
For instance, the necessity for proof by 


oner must be allowed bail unless he is 
charged with a capital crime.? And in 
all criminal cases, the prisoner cannot be 
convicted by a preponderance of evi- 
dence, but must be proved guilty beyond 
reasonable doubt, the burden of proof 
being upon the state. 

A frequent criticism of our modern 
criminal procedure is that conviction is 
too difficult and that, as a consequence, 
many criminals are acquitted and turned 
loose to continue to prey upon society. 
But conviction under the Hebrew law 
was even more difficult: two eyewitnesses 
were necessary and their testimony had 
to agree in all essential facts; circumstan- 
tial evidence was inadmissible; judges 
when voting had to give reasons, and a 
unanimous verdict of guilty was tanta- 


was betrayed by Judas (Matthew 26:47; 
Luke 22:47) who, “then, having re- 
ceived a band of men and officers from 
the chief priests and Pharisees, cometh 
thither with lanterns and torches and 
weapons” (John 18:3). “Then the band 
and the captain and officers of the Jews 
took Jesus, and bound him” (John 18: 
12). The fact that members of the mob 
carried lanterns and torches emphasizes 
that the arrest of Jesus was made at night 
in violation of the Hebrew criminal law. 

Upon being arrested, Jesus was led 
“away to the high priest: and with him 
were assembled all the chief priests and 
the elders and the scribes’’ (Mark 14: 
53). Although the Hebrew criminal law 
required criminal witnesses to bring the 
indictment—there being no grand jury 


CHRIST UNSUSTLY THIRD? 


by Roscoe G6. Sappenfield 


two witnesses in the Hebrew law fur- 
nished the basis for the present practice 
in the chancery courts of England that 
the sworn answer must be overcome by 
the testimony of two witnesses, or by one 
witness corroborated by other witnesses. 
And in our country—except where pro- 
vided otherwise by enactments of our 
state legislatures—the accused under the 
common law, when arrested, must be 
taken before the proper court or magis- 
trate as soon as possible;? he is entitled 
to a speedy investigation of the offense 
with which charged; and if the crime is 
one within the jurisdiction of the judge, 
the accused may have an immediate trial 
if he so desires. If, however, the trial is 
to be before a court of higher jurisdic- 
tion, a prima facie case must be proved 
if the prisoner is to be held, Every pris- 
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mount to acquittal; verdicts of guilty had 
to be reviewed the second day, and 
judges voting the previous day for ac- 
quittal could not change their vote to 
convict. 

Other provisions of Hebrew criminal 
law that are of particular significance 
here were that arrests could not be made 
at night* and that courts could not con- 
vene during the night nor continue into 
the night.5 


The Trial by the Sanhedrin 

In the light of these peculiar provi- 
sions, we can better understand why the 
Holy Spirit inspired the writers of the 
Gospels to describe in such detail those 
events which occurred just before and 
after Jesus was taken into custody. 

Within a few hours after eating the 
Passover supper with His disciples, Jesus 


or prosecuting attorney—‘‘the chief 
priests and all the council sought for 
witness against Jesus to put him to 
death”” (Mark 14:55). The solicitation 
of witness by the Sanhedrin was in itself 
illegal, but that was not all. In response 
to the search for witnesses against Jesus 
to put Him to death, we are told none 
were found, “for many bore false wit- 
ness against him, but their witness 
agreed not together.”* The significance, 
from a legal viewpoint, is clear when we 
remember that Hebrew criminal proce- 
dure required the testimony of at least 
two witnesses to be in agreement; other- 
wise the testimony of both had to be 
rejected (cf. Deuteronomy 17:6). 


Jesus was charged with having com- 
mitted blasphemy, first by the false wit- 
nesses whose testimony “agreed not to- 
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Retrial of Christ? 


The February 21 issue of “Time” gave the 
interesting account of a petition now before 
the Supreme Court of the new state of Israel, 
for a retrial of Jesus of Nazareth. The peti- 
tion was filed by Henri A. Robbé Groskamp, 
a Dutch Protestant, who became interested in 
the legal aspects of the case through reading 
books on the subject while in hiding during 
the German occupation of the Netherlands. 

Indications are that Christ was tried not 





before the Sanhedrin, but before a smaller 
political court known as the synedrion, which 
was at the disposal of the high priest. The 
petition points out the procedures which were 
violated in Caiaphas’ conduct of the trial. 


Israel’s Supreme Court President, Moshe 
Smoira, has promised action if it can be estab- 
lished that this court is a valid successor to 
the Sanhedrin. Legal experts believe that the 
court will eventually drop the case for lack 
of jurisdiction. 





gether,” and later by the high priest 
(Matthew 26:65). When recognizing 
that the testimony of the false witnesses 
should be rejected, the high priest under- 
took to obtain a confession from Jesus 
that He had said He could or would 
destroy the temple and could or would 
build it in three days, but Jesus “held 
his peace and answered nothing” (Mark 
14:60-61). However, when the high 
priest changed the question to ‘‘Art thou 
the Christ, the Son of the Blessed?” Jesus 
broke His silence and answered, ‘I am: 
and ye shall see the Son of man sitting 
on the right hand of power, and coming 
in the clouds of heaven’”’ (Mark 14:61- 
62). It was then that the high priest lost 
his temper and rent his clothes (Matthew 
26:65). 

Another illegal aspect of the trial was 
that it was held on a feast day, the first 
day of the Feast of Unleavened Bread 
(cf. Luke 22:1, 7; John 18:28), more- 
over on a day preceding the Sabbath.’ 
The conviction of Christ was further 
contrary to law in that the verdict was 
unanimous,*® for Mark tells us ‘‘they all 
condemned him to be guilty of death” 
(Mark 14:64). The rule that unanimity 
in the verdict was tantamount to an ac- 
quittal seems strange at first to us who 
are familiar with the Anglo-Saxon jury 
system which requires a unanimous ver- 
dict to convict, but since under the He- 
brew system the alleged criminal had no 
lawyer to defend him, while under our 
common law the defendant cannot be 
tried without counsel, it is reasonable that 
at least one member of the Sanhedrin 
was expected to take the part of the ac- 
cused. 


In capital cases, each judge was re- 
quired to vote separately and to state the 
reason for his vote. The voting began 
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with the youngest judge and continued in 
order of age until ali had voted, so that 
the younger judges would not be influ- 
enced by their seniors. But at the trial of 
Jesus, the voting was conducted by the 
high priest, after telling the other judges 
that “he hath spoken blasphemy’ and 
“ye have heard his blasphemy,” and then 
by asking, ‘““What think ye?’’—so that 
the voting was done by acclamation,® and 
not as prescribed. 

The Roman Judgment 

Why, after the Great Sanhedrin had 
acted, was not the Hebrew penalty of 
death by stoning imposed? And why, 
instead, was Christ led away and de- 
livered to the Roman governor? 

Secular history gives us the answer, 
When Judea became a Roman province 
in A.D. 6, the people were not deprived 
of local self-government; only the power 
to inflict capital punishment was taken 
away and vested in the Roman procur- 
ator.'° 

Tiberius Caesar, son-in-law and suc- 
cessor of Augustus, was the emperor of 
Rome at the time of the trial of Christ. 
He had appointed and was represented 
in Judea by Pontius Pilate cum potestate, 
a governor with civil, criminal, and mili- 
tary jurisdiction, Pilate was the son of 
a Spaniard who had served as a general 
under Agrippa in the conquest of his 
homeland. He was married to Claudia, 
the youngest daughter of Julia, the 
daughter of the late emperor Augustus 
and wife of Tiberius. Contemporary lit- 
erature tends to confirm the presence of 
Claudia in Jerusalem with her husband 
when Jesus was brought before Pilate 
(cf. Matthew 27:19). Pilate’s predeces- 
sors in office had exercised great care not 
to offend the religious prejudices and the 
sacred sentiments of the Jews, But not 
so Pilate, And, as a consequence, he had 


experienced several clashes with them, 
one of which resulted in a reprimand 
from the emperor. 


When the Jews therefore brought | 


Jesus to the Roman hall of judgment, 
Pilate wished to appear receptive to their 
pleas. Because the Passover had begun, 
the Jews could not enter the hall with. 
out becoming defiled, so Pilate obliged 
by going out “unto them.” Pilate opened 
the proceeding by putting a question to 
the Jews: “What accusation bring ye 
against this man?” Notice the evasive 
and equivocal answer: “If he were not 
a malefactor, we would not have deliy- 
ered him up unto thee’ (John 18:29. 
30). The people at first didn’t tell Pilate 
that Jesus had been convicted of blas- 
phemy under their laws. By their reply 
they apparently hoped that Pilate would 
accept their verdict as conclusive and con- 
firm the death sentence. Pilate could 
have either reviewed the proceeding held 
before the Sanhedrin and affirmed or te- 
versed the judgment, or have heard the 
case de nove (anew). 

Pilate became impatient with their 
ambiguous answers and said, ‘Take ye 
him, and judge him according to your 
law” (John 18:31). This forced the 
Jews to formulate specific charges against 
Jesus. Since they had little hope then of 
having the verdict of guilty on a blas- 
phemy charge sustained, they quickly 
shifted the indictment from blasphemy, 
a religious offense, to high treason, a 
political crime. ““And they began to ac- 
cuse him, saying, We found this fellow, 
perverting the nation, and forbidding to 
give tribute to Caesar, saying that he him- 
self is Christ a King’’ (Luke 23:2). No- 
tice three counts in the indictment: pet- 
verting the nation which was a form 
of sedition; refusing to pay empire taxes, 
which was regarded as a form of treason; 
claiming to be a king, which was high 
treason. 

There is no indication that Pilate con- 
sidered seriously—if at all—the first two 
counts, He himself privately interrogated 
Christ on the third count. ‘Then Pilate 
entered into the judgment hall again, and 
called Jesus, and said unto him, Art thou 
the King of the Jews?” Jesus responded 
with a question: ‘‘Sayest thou this thing 
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of thyself or did others tell it thee?” 
(John 18:33-34). Jesus wanted Pilate’s 
answer to indicate whether the question 
was asked from a Roman or Jewish, 
from a temporal or spiritual, viewpoint." 

It is apparent that Pilate understood 
the purpose of the question, because he 
answered, ‘Am I a Jew? Thine own na- 
tion and the chief priests have delivered 
thee unto me: what hast thou done?” 
(John 18:35) To paraphrase, Pilate 
sid to Christ, ““As you well know, I am 
not a Jew. It is not I or Rome, but your 
own nation and your own people, who 
are accusing you. Now tell me about 
yourself.” Jesus then said, “My kingdom 
isnot of this world: if my kingdom were 
of this world, then would my servants 
fight, that I should not be delivered to 
the Jews: but now is my kingdom not 
from hence.” Pilate asked: ‘“‘Art thou 
aking then?”’ And Jesus replied, ‘Thou 
sayest that I am a king. To this end was 
I born, and for this cause came I into 
the world, that I should bear witness 
unto the truth, Every one that is of the 
truth heareth my voice.” Pilate appears 
then to have been in somewhat of a di- 
lemma—although he was satisfied that 
Jesus had no designs on the earthly 
throne of Caesar, he still didn’t fully 
comprehend Jesus’ remarks, and walked 
out of the judgment hall, asking, “What 
is truth ?’”’—but without waiting for an 
answer (John 18:35-37). 

Pilate, upon emerging from the judg- 
ment hall, said to the Jews, ‘I find in 
him no fault at all.’”’ Then he tried to 
compromise. Reminding them of the cus- 
tom that at the Passover one prisoner 
would be released, he suggested the re- 
lease of Jesus.?? But the people would 
not hear of it and demanded instead 
the release of the robber and murderer, 
Barabbas (John 18:38-40; Luke 23:18- 
19), 

They became more persistent, saying, 
“He stirreth up the people, teaching 
throughout all Jewry, beginning from 
Galilee to this place.” When Pilate real- 
ized that Jesus was a Galilean and there- 
fore under Herod's jurisdiction, “he 
sent him to Herod, who himself also was 
at Jerusalem at that time” (Luke 23: 
5-7). But Herod mocked Him and sent 
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Him back to Pilate. 

Then Pilate became contemptuous and 
permitted his soldiers to dress Jesus in 
a cast-off purple robe and put a crown 
plaited of thorns on His head as they 
mocked Him, saying, ‘Hail, King of the 
Jews.” Pilate came forth again, this time 
bringing Jesus with him, and saying, “I 
bring him forth to you, that ye may know 
that I find no fault in him.” The people 
were not satisfied to have Jesus cruci- 
fied while Pilate was declaring Him 
faultless, so they said, ‘““We have a law, 
and by our law he ought to die, because 
he made himself the Son of God.” 

When Pilate heard this, “he was the 
more afraid; and went again into the 
judgment hall” and questioned Jesus 
further. . . . “And from thenceforth 
Pilate sought to release him: but the 
Jews cried out, saying, If thou let this 
man go, thou art not Caesar's friend: 
whosoever maketh himself a king speak- 
eth against Caesar . . . and he {Pilate} 
saith unto the Jews, Behold your King! 
But they cried out, Away with him, away 
with him, crucify him, Pilate saith unto 
them, Shall I crucify your King? The 
chief priests answered, We have no king 
but Caesar. 

‘Then delivered he him therefore unto 
them to be crucified. And .. . they 
crucified him’ (John 19:1-18). 

Thus all the safeguards provided by 
Hebrew criminal law to protect the inno- 
cent, plus the willingness of the Roman 
governor to release Christ, could not pre- 
vent the fulfillment of the prophetical 
Scriptures or stay the result even for a 
day, when the appointed time arrived. 

“Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved 
of God among you by miracles and won- 
ders and signs, which God did by him 
in the midst of you, as ye yourselves 
also know: him, being delivered by the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God, ye have taken and by wicked 
hands have crucified and slain: whom 
God hath raised up, having loosed the 
pains of death” (Acts 2:22-24), “But 
when the fulness of the time was come, 
God sent forth his Son . . . to redeem 
them that were under the law’ (Gala- 
tians 4:4-5). “Christ died for our sins 
according to the scriptures; and . . . was 
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buried . . . and rose again” (I Corin- 
thians 15:3-4). 

To those who reject His atoning death, 
the crucifixion is the mere satisfaction of 
the judgment of Pilate that Jesus, the son 
of Joseph, pay with His life the penalty 
for His alleged crime against Caesar. To 
those who accept Him as a personal Sav- 
iour, Calvary is the satisfaction of the 
judgment of God that Christ, the Son 
of God, pay with His life the penalty 
for man’s sin against God. For the for- 
mer there is eternal condemnation; for 
the latter, eternal life (John 3:16-36). 


1 Cf. Deuteronomy 21:22. The hanging to a 
tree here was a posthumous exhibit of the 
criminal’s dead body to public view. 

2 Tubbs v. Tukey, 3 Cush (Mass.), 438. 

3 4 Blackstone Commentary, 296. 

4 Dupin, Jesus Devout Caiphe et Pilate. 

5 Mishna, Sanhedrin, Chap IV, i. 

6 Jesus had said, “Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up’ (John 2:19). 
The witnesses said, "We heard him say, I 
will destroy this temple that is made with 
hands, and within three days I will build 
another made without hands” (Mark 14:58). 
It is not difficult to distinguish the meaning 
of these statements. 

7 Mishna, op. cit. IV, i: “They shall not 
judge on the eve of the Sabbath, nor on that 
of any festival.” 


8 Rabbi Wise, Martyrdom of Jesus, p. 74. “If 
none of the judges defend the culprit, i.e., all 
pronounce him guilty, having no defender in 
court, the verdict of guilty was invalid; and 
the sentence of death could not be executed.” 
9 Matthew 26:66. "What think ye? They an- 
swered and said, He is guilty of death.” 


10 The Jewish People in the Time of Christ, 
2nd Div., 1., p. 187. 

11 Chandler, The Trial of Jesus, Vol. II, p. 
122. 

12 Matthew 27:19. "When he was set down 
on the judgment seat, his wife sent unto him, 
saying, Have thou nothing to do with that 
just man: for I have suffered many things this 
day in a dream because of him.” 
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A STUDY OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS—VII 


Chapter 11:1-12:2 


~— Jesus - Lord of the Faithtul 


a. GOD is'very practical. He knows we 
like proof of what He asks us to believe, 
and He has a long line of witnesses to 
bring forward, men who trusted God 
and found Him faithful, Indeed, space 
would fail us, as time failed the writer 
of this eleventh chapter (v. 32), if we 
should attempt to bring out all the wit- 
nesses to a living, faithful God. 

A double responsibility is ours to re- 
ceive what is a proved, valid witness 
from scores, yea hundreds and thousands, 
who have gone before, and then to 
launch out on a life of believing God 
and add our own clear witness to that 
roll. 

But first, God would have us know 
that the seen things that occur in the 
life of a believer do not begin in the 
seen world, but in the unseen (v. 3). 
Faith must make the habit of visiting 
Him in the unseen, sure that He is, and 
that the reward of faith will be granted 
in the seen world. Our Lord taught us 
this in Mathew 6:6, Begin, if need be, 
“O God, if there be a God” and make 
your prayer definite. Many have begun 
there and received an answer from a 
God who waits to be gracious. 

I think each of us has within his reach 
valid proof of the existence of a God 
who hears and cares. We dare not by- 
pass such proof and seek for more. 
Rather let us use the proof we have, 
come and do business with God, and 
add our testimony to the rest. 

Our God has shown us in the fore- 
going chapters what He is and what He 
is prepared to do for us. Let us make 
full proof of this now. Let us look at 
His witnesses, one by one: 

(1) Abel (v. 4) lived many years ago 
but is speaking today, What is he saying ? 


16 


That it is possible to be reconciled to 
God, to be counted righteous through the 
merits of another—‘‘the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world” 
(John 1:29)—and God still witnesses 
by His Spirit to our spirit (Romans 8: 
16), when we take that way. 

(2) And what has Enoch (vv. 5-6), 
who lived so long ago, to teach us today ? 
That it is possible to please God, that 
His commandments, as John tells us in 
I John 5:3, ‘are not grievous.” That a 
walk with God begun down here must 
end in His presence. And this, Enoch’s 
disappearance proved. He simply could 
not be found here anywhere. He was not 
here; he was there, for God wanted him. 
To walk with God means to let Him 
choose, to let Him govern in the little 
things of life as well as the big. Have 
you tried it? It is well to begin now for 
translation from this world and into the 
presence of Christ will occur in one mo- 
ment, “in the twinkling of an eye”— 
as quickly as that! We shall take off at 
that moment, the moment God wants us, 
into the unseen, and we are warned not 
to look back (Luke 17:30-32). That is 
Enoch’s witness. 

(3) Noah had a witness too (v. 7). 
How his fellow-men would laugh and 
jeer when Noah spoke of rain, and joke 
over the big, ungainly ark he was build- 
ing—especially because it is doubtful if 
it ever rained before the flood came. The 
earth was watered by a mist that went 
up from its face (Genesis 2:6). But 
Noah had been warned of God of com- 
ing things, and they came, and the men 
who had heard and watched him did not 
laugh when he was safely shut inside 
with his family, and they could not get 
in. It is a wonderful thing to accept 


God's warnings in time. 

One door and only one, and yet its 
sides are two, 

I’m on the inside; on which side are 
your 

Jesus said, ‘I am the door.” 

(4) Abraham (vv. 8-16) has a mes- 
sage for us. He and Sarah, his wife, 
received the long-promised seed by a 
miracle, for Isaac, their son, fore 
shadowed Christ and Christ could come 
to this earth to live in human form and 
on the human plane only by the doorway 
of a miracle, as we see in Matthew 1:20- 
23 and Luke 1:26-38. Do you wonder at 
that? But it is only by a miracle that any 
one of us can be born again. For new 
birth is not turning over a new leaf; it is 
Christ’s own Spirit coming into our spirit 
when we believe Him as Sarah and Abra- 
ham did. And because they believed, a 
son was born in Abraham's tent. 

(5) But Abraham went further (vw. 
17-19). There came a day when God 
asked him to give up Isaac, the son 
through whom He had promised to make 
Abraham a blessing to the world, And 
Abraham said, “If God can work one 
miracle, He can work two, If God asks 
me to lay him down, He can bring him 
back by the doorway of another mit- 
acle.” And so the Father in heaven pro- 
duced a picture in real life down here of 
that which was enacted later at Calvary. 
(And pictures teach us much of heavenly 
things. God uses them all through the 
Old Testament story.) There at Calvary 
the Father gave His own beloved Son 
to die for us, and then received Him 
back with exceeding joy in resurrection 
glory. What a wonderful, breath-taking 
thing it is to believe God! 

(Continued on page 25, column 3) 
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the sunshine brings delight- 
ful relaxation to U.B.C. 
students lolling on the uni- 
versity's beautiful campus. 
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Winter brings occasional snow 
to the British Columbia 
campus. For a backdrop 
students have the Burrard Inlet 
and the Coast Mountains. 


VCE im the Pacific Northwest 












One of Canada's liveliest chapters of the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
is at the University of British Columbia, where about one-hundred students 
take part in varied activities in the kind of scenic country, which they 
quietly admit is the ‘most beautiful in the world.” 





a 

The IVCF executive committee plans a special 
spring lecture series, with Dr. David 

Cowle of Seattle's University Presbyterian 
Church as the guest speaker. 


he 

The series is well advertised 
by posters, the newspaper, 
blotters, blackboard an- 
nouncements, and via the 
public address system. 


v 


Freshmen at the annual reception 
in U.B.C.'s Student Union Hall hear 
a talk by Maurice Murphy, Cana- 
dian staff member. 


Missionary Secretary Eric McMurray 
shows a Foreign Missicns Fellowship 
group exactly where in South America 
he means. 





> 


A “packed-out" noon-hour 
meeting in a lecture room is 
addressed by Dr. Charles Tay- 
lor, well-known evangelist in 
that part of the country. 


les 


One of the six Bible study groups at 
U.B.C. meets under the leadership of Art 
Rashleigh, an engineering student. 


q 


The publications committee Is hard at 
work on the VCF Newsletter, a monthly 
sheet which keeps members and friends 
informed on chapter activities. 
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by Cleo W. Buxton 























Ne OTHER DAY I talked with the 
| father of a student in a large univer- 
| sity. He told me that he was very 
anxious that his son should come to 
know the Lord Jesus Christ as his Sav- 
jour and Lord. He and his wife had 
tried to rear their son in a Christian 
home and under Christian influences 
but, despite their efforts, he had seemed 
never to be interested in the things of 
God. The father related how he and his 
wife were praying that God might use 
someone at the university to bring their 
boy to Christ. 

Toward this end, he had sent his 
son’s name in to the IVCF office. From 
there it had passed through the staff 
member of that area to the local chapter. 
But six months had passed, and no one 
tepresenting the IVCF chapter had as 
much as called on the boy. 


As this Christian gentleman related 
the sad story of his son without Christ 
and the failure of the Christians on 
campus to find him, I began to think of 
similar cases and to wonder again just 
what could be done to show the students 
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_" Hull, of Whitworth College, 
| "Spokane, Washington, contributed this 
interesting photo of students on that 
tampus. Whitworth is a coeducational 


church-velated college. 





How to find them 


their responsibility for these. On how 
many campuses there are sons without 
Christ—sons for whom prayers are be- 
ing offered—prayers which, through 
God, a Christian student might be able 
to answer! 

Each chapter with which I am ac- 
quainted has at least fifteen names that 
have been given them as contacts. Some 
chapters have many more. And in the 
time that I have been with IVCF, I 
have rarely seen a chapter put forth 
much effort in finding these students. 
I have seen committees organized and 
wonderful plans laid, but seldom has 
anyone ever got around to putting the 
plans into practice. Often the committee 
were so busy drawing up the schemes 
of what to do and how to do it that, by 
the time their methods were outlined 
clearly, the school year was over. 

Great opportunities to witness for 
Christ are being lost this way, and it 
is not presumptuous to think that many 
have not been saved who might have 
been if even the officers in an Inter-Var- 
sity chapter had had a real interest. 

What is an effective program of in- 
troducing students to IVCF and through 
IVCF to Christ? First, it is not up to 
us to wonder why a student has not 
come to know Christ in his home or 
church. We have been given the name 
of Dick Johns; he attends our university; 
he is not a Christian. It is from this 
point that we are to work. 

The contact committee chairman 
usually makes out a card with all the 
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information he can obtain from the stu- 
dent directory or the registrar. Let us 
suppose that he has discovered that Dick 
Johns is a second semester sophomore 
in engineering and lives at 306 Shady 
Lane. His home address is Spring Har- 
bor, which checks with the information 
received from the IVCF office. The 
chairman should file this card so that 
when the students meet to go calling 
or when—at a regular chapter meeting 
—he gives out the names to be con- 
tacted, he will have the data available. 


Next, the chairman must give careful, 
prayerful consideration to the assign- 
ment of contacts to chapter members. 
He should try to give Dick’s name to an 
engineer—of junior or senior standing, 
if possible—but certainly to an engi- 
neer, for he will have things in common 
with Dick. 

If the chapter has a specific time for 
the members to go calling, the chairman 
should assign the cards not only as to 
the college a student is in, but also ac- 
cording to the address. This is a time- 
conserving measure, for if one of the 
students he plans to visit is not at home, 
he can visit another instead. 


A meeting of the entire chapter for 
the purpose of contacting students has 
its advantages, but also its disadvan- 
tages. The final decision will depend 
upon the local situation. Meeting to- 
gether for prayer before going out to 
contact students eliminates much of the 
tendency to put off the calling. Too 
often, however, the students state that 
the time of this extra meeting conflicts 
with other engagements and thus make 
excuse for not taking part. Also, many 
chapters tend to be ‘‘meetinged out,” and 
such a contact meeting only adds more 
weight to the already heavy burden. 
Members sometimes get the feeling, 
moreover, that a meeting is the only 
time to contact people and feel very 
satisfied with inactivity the rest of the 
week because they did their contacting 
Tuesday night! 

Let’s get down to you. You have re- 
ceived a card with Dick Johns’s name 
and other particulars on it. You have 
been asked to contact him. The card 








says that, as far as the informant knows, 
Dick is not a Christian, but he is not 
antagonistic. If you have met as a 
group to do your contacting, you will 
have a partner to go with you, and as a 
group, you will seek the Lord’s blessing 
in prayer before you start out. If you 
were given the card in one of the regular 
meetings, then choose a younger mem- 
ber or buddy to accompany you. Two 
will usually be more effective than one, 
for if the one does not know what to 
say or has a personality that does not 
appeal to the contact, the manner of the 
second person may be acceptable, and he 
can fill in the gaps in the conversation. 
The use of more than two callers presents 
too many complications to make it prac- 
ticable. Three can be a big crowd in one 
student's room, especially if he has two 
or three roommates. 

You have chosen Wayne, a sopho- 
more engineer, to go with you; and you 


have found a time when you will both 


be free. Before you go to meet Dick, 
be sure to pray that the Lord will give 
you favor in his sight and will put into 
your mouth the right words to say. The 
more time you can spend in prayer for 
Dick before meeting him, the more suc- 
cessful your visit will be. If cards have 
been handed out, perhaps you can spend 
a week just praying over the students 
you are to contact. It is at this point 
that we discover one of the weakest 
links in the chain of events. Since we 
rarely put much time in praying for 
ourselves and for those who are closest 
to us, how can we pray for someone we 
do not even know? How can we invite 
a stranger to a chapter meeting or tell 
him about Jesus Christ if we have never 
allowed the Lord to work in our own 
lives? Many students accept the cards 
given them, but stop right there without 
ever contacting the people assigned to 
them. They can go no farther because 
in their own lives they have no power 
from on high. Their excuse is, “We 
don’t have time,”’ but there is time for ev- 
erything else they want to do. When a 
person is not willing to contact another 
for Christ or even to invite him to the 
IVCF meeting, there is good reason to 
believe that he has never really exper- 


ienced Christ in his own life. That 
which he calls his Christianity may be 
only a thorough indoctrination passed 
on to him by parents or friends. 

But you have prayed with Wayne 
about Dick, and as you both start out 
to meet him, talk over what your ap- 
proach is to be. There are any number 
which you may decide to use. If the 
person who sent in Dick’s name is a 
good friend of his, then tell him who 
asked you to look him up. If the person 
from whom you received Dick’s name 
asks that his name not be |mentioned, 
then try to put off the question, “How 
did you know about me?” until he has 
accepted you on your own merits. You 
can then say, “We received your name 
from our office which sends out names 
of those who might be interested in our 
group.” If you reveal the name of the 
person who asked you to contact this 
student, it may immediately create a bar- 
rier which you, a stranger, will not be 
able to surmount. Dick is an engineer; 
so, of course, engineering can be the 
main subject. Ask what courses he is 
taking; the “tough ones’ are always 
good for some conversation. It is a good 
tule to stay only a short time because 
Dick undoubtedly has studying to do 
and so have you. Before your conversa- 
tion is over, however, invite him to the 
meetings and arrange to meet him be- 
fore a meeting in which you think he 
would be interested. If the occasion 
arises, tell him a little of what Christ 
means to you; but do not feel that you 
have failed if the way does not open to 
speak to him about salvation in Christ. 
If you have handled the situation well, 
he should be interested in meeting you 
again, at which time the Lord may pro- 
vide an opportunity for you to witness 
to him, If Dick has roommates, invite 
them as well. 

Most important for your first contact 
is that you remember not only Dick's 
name but also those of his roommates 
and anything else about him that was 
mentioned in your conversation—the 
name of his girl friend, his home town, 
his toughest course, etc. Many people 
forget their contacts’ names because they 
are not really interested in those indi- 





viduals. If the inability to remember 
names has become a habit with you, do 
something practical to break it. First 
ask God to give you a sincere interest ig 
people. Then make sure that you have 
the person’s name correctly even if it 
should mean asking him to repeat it 
several times. From then on in the con. 
versation, call each one by his first name 
and as soon as you leave the room, write 
all the first and last names on a piece of 
paper, and review them occasionally, in 
order to place those people firmly in 
your mind. 

Now that you have met Dick and his 
roommates, prepare to follow up your 
good beginning. Unfortunately, many 
of the chapters which accomplish the 
initial contacting successfully, utterly 
cease activity at that point and sit back 
with a self-righteous air waiting for the 
student contacted to make the next 
move. The initiative must be always on 
your part! First, you must recognize 
Dick on the campus. If you keep asking 
the Lord to give you real interest in 
him, stopping to chat about that “tough 
course’” will come natural. 
care about him and it will show. 

Let us suppose that Wayne discovered 
that Dick was in one of his classes. 
Wayne should be going out of his way 
from that time on to say hello and to 
talk over the assignment or other aspects 
of the course before class begins. A con- 
sistent showing forth of Christ in the 
humdrum routine of the classroom may 
well be the factor which will cause Dick 
to seek that desirable ‘‘something which 
you Christians seem to possess.” Above 
all, you must continue to pray, making 
your prayer definite that God will give 
the opportunity for you or someone else 
to talk to Dick about being a Christian. 

How to make the opening for giving 
the plan of salvation need not concern 
you; I have found that the Lord so 
honors prayer for witnessing opportun- 
ities that the person for whom we pray 
usually asks the question which opens 
the way to speak to him about salvation 
and to ask him if he would like to accept 
the Lord as his Saviour. If Dick gives 
such a lead, don’t evade the issue what- 
ever you do. Tell him in the simplest, 
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most straightforward way you can what 
it means to be a Christian. 


You may say, “Our campus is so big 
that we could never hope to meet any- 
body on it. Why, we hardly ever meet 
any of the chapter members, much less 
mere acquaintances.” If you really want 
to be used of the Lord, you will be sur- 
prised at the way He will bring it about 
that you pass or meet those to whom 
He wants you to speak. You need only 
to keep your eyes open. Last summer 
in the South, I met a student who told 
me where he went to school; never ex- 
pecting to see him again, I did not 
think much about it. Then several weeks 


| ago I spent five days on one of the lar- 
| gest university campuses in the Mid- 


west; and as I walked from place to 
place on the campus, I met this man five 
times, each time at a different spot and 
once on each of the days I was there. 
| believe that the Lord so arranged it, 
and from our talks as we were able to 
get rather well acquainted, I trust that 
the Lord will bring this student to Him- 
self in His good time. An unusual chain 
of events? I think not, for I know of 
similar experiences which cause me to 
judge as invalid the excuse that any cam- 
pus is too large a place to find particu- 
lar students for Christ. 


As you meet Dick, repeat your invita- 
tion to the Inter-Varsity meetings. 
Offer to drop around and pick him up 
and take him with you and, once there, 
do not leave him to shift for himself. 
Introduce him to the other students. Re- 
member that he is very important to God 
and treat him that way. When the meet- 
ing is over, accompany him home; per- 
haps over a coke on the way you may 
tell him more of what Christ means to 
you. While I was in college, I had 
classes which necessitated my walking 
from the chemistry building to the 
Union—a distance of a block or two 
—every day. After a time, I noticed a 
tall, nice-looking fellow who passed me 
each day at about the same spot. One 
day I had slipped while disassembling 
a pistol, and the spring had hit me in 
the eye. My eye was all patched up 
and, as I walked past this student—he 
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said his name was Bob—he stopped and 
inquired about my injury. Each day 
thereafter Bob asked me how my eye 
was coming along, and it was just a 
short time before we were discussing 
campus news and had become acquain- 
ted, I invited Bob home for a week end, 
and the next year we were rooming in 
the same house. As it turned out, Bob 
became a Christian even though it was 
he who had made the initial contact. I 
believe that this can happen time and 
again if we will wait upon the Lord and 
keep our eyes open. 


In considering further your situation 
with Dick, you must show him that you 
have something worth having if you 
wish to win him for the Lord. The 
attractiveness of your life as a Christian 
depends upon your personal relation to 
God and this, in turn, on the amount of 
time you spend in communion with 
Him. Only in a daily well-disciplined 
Quiet Time can you discover those fac- 
tors in your life which are dishonoring 
to your Saviour. Only by prayer and 
a study of the Word can you gain the 
divine strength necessary to live victor- 
iously through each occurrence of the 
day. Pray that the Holy Spirit may give 
you a deeper understanding of what the 
Bible says and may restrain you from 
seeking the mere superficial knowledge 
required to prove a “pet point.” Learn 
the Word, that you may use the Sword 
of the Spirit effectively in your offen- 
sive, and be not just a hearer or reader 
of the Word, but a doer as well. Dick 
can be won if your Christianity is con- 
sistent and friendly and causes you to go 
out of your way to help him. 


The Dick on your campus may be a 
student who is lonesome and for whom 
no one else seems to care. You may be 
able to introduce him to your Christ by 
first supplying his need for companion- 
ship and by being his friend. Or Dick 
may be a foreign student who is in a 
strange country and among people of 
queer habits. He needs someone to ex- 
plain for him the intricacies of Amer- 
ican campus life and to show him 
the genuine love he had at home and 
believes he has left behind permanently. 





Perhaps Dick is the boy who seems al- 
ways to be so sure of himself that you 
figure he does not want to be helped. 
He may even tend to so anger everyone 
with his attitude that, when he has a 
deep sorrow or gets into trouble, every- 
one else refuses him help, saying, “Let 
him get out of it himself if he is so 
good!’” Right here is a real opportunity 
for you as a Christian to be a friend to 
Dick, and your helpfulness may mean 
salvation for him. 


The next time your staff member or 
contact chairman gives you the name of 
a student to be visited, won't you re- 
member that there may be many people 
praying for that one—praying that God 
might meet him before he has gone too 
far and that a student—you—might be 
the means of introducing him to the 
Saviour? Think of the joy it would 
bring to the parents to know that their 
Dick had accepted Christ, and to the 
angels in heaven who rejoice over one 
soul that repents. And think of the 
meaning of salvation to Dick himself! 
God has certain ones among your class- 
mates and friends whom He wants you 
to reach. It may be that you must win 
them before God will entrust you with 
work on a larger scale. How terrible for 
you and for those whom your life should 
have touched if, because you failed God 
in the first assignment, He does not per- 
mit you to go on into wider fields of 
service! Do not think about being a 
missionary if you will not fulfill the 
task God has given you now— that of 
presenting Him as Saviour on one of 
the greatest mission fields in the world, 
the campus on which you are a student. 
Remember, too, that you are responsible 
for Dick before God. Ezekiel 33:8 makes 
this point very definite: “When I say un- 
to the wicked, O wicked man, thou shalt 
surely die; if thou dost not speak to 
warn the wicked from his way, that 
wicked man shall die in his iniquity; 
but his blood will I require at thine 
hand.” 


A contact is an opportunity for you 
to be used of God. Do you dare to let it 
pass you by? END 
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by Wilber Sutherland 


part four of a series 


His this month continues 

its discussion and analysis of 

IVCF chapters in representative 
types of schools. The object 

of the “clinic” is to help 

students from similar colleges see 
how they may improve their campus 
ministry. This article deals 

with the Canadian university. 


Ie 
. a) 


a Is a traveler's paradise. 
French and English, old world and 
new, Roman Catholic cathedral and 
Protestant chapel crowd together in a 
conglomeration of sight and sound. 
High above the gay confusion, proud 
McGill pushes aside the encroaching city 
to form a sanctuary of learning. 

McGill is not a typical Canadian uni- 
versity. But no Canadian university is 
exactly typical, However, perhaps a 
visit to the Fellowship chapter there will 
show how a “typical” Inter-Varsity pro- 
gram has been modified and adapted to 
meet a particular situation. 

By some standards McGill is not 
large. Because it is a city school, many 
of its students either live at home or 
board outside the official residences. A 
large number of foreign students study 
at the university, and some stay at the 
men’s residence which the local chapter 
owns and operates as a co-op. 

This house is the center of much of 
the group’s activities and is carefully 
used to contribute toward evangelism, 
the main purpose of the chapter. A 
proportion of the students living in the 
house is always non-Christian with no 
obligations except to attend evening 
prayers and observe such rules as no 
smoking in the lounges. All take part 





college 
elinie 


in house chores, and a real spirit of 
camaraderie has built up. Then there 
are other students who room elsewhere 
but board at the house. These too may 
be non-Christians. Quiet, consistent liv. 
ing ‘‘pays off” here. 

Consistent living also counts in the 
residence study groups. These usually 
have a daily prayer meeting and a week- 
iy Bible study. Numbers are always 
small enough so that intimacy is pre- 
served. 

Some of these groups have a consider- 
ably greater emphasis on actual counsel- 
ing and guiding than others do. A 
group with this emphasis is usually 
called a Timothy group to distinguish 
it from the regular Bible studies. These 
Timothy groups, existing in a number 
of Canadian universities, start by some 
older Christian taking on the responsi- 
bility of younger ones—sometimes at 
the request of the chapter executive. 
Timothy groups are not lectures. The 
most important contribution that the 
older Christian can make is consistent 
spiritual living and warmhearted friend- 
liness. Incidentally, the name comes 
from the idea contained in II Timothy 
2:2" 

The thread which ties together the 
whole program of the chapter is the 
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campus daily prayer meeting. This is 
held during the latter part of the noon 
hour in a college chapel adjacent to the 
campus. Quiet reverence and a spirit 
of worship characterize the brief twenty 
minutes. Realizing that prayer and 
prayer fellowship are the very life-blood 
of Christian witness, this chapter strong- 
ly encourages private prayer fellowship 
among its members. This develops as 
naturally as possible, but the executive 
tries to encourage it and give it purpose. 
To this end ‘“‘cells’’ are formed between 
two or three Christians who agree to 
spend some time in prayer both to- 
gether and separately for each other's 
needs. As the purpose of these “‘cells” 
is always more effective personal evan- 
gelism, the members also pray specifi- 
cally for one or two non-Christian 
friends. The group may also team to- 
gether in their witness by ‘bull sessions” 
or outings with their unsaved friends. 
These PEGs, Personal Evangelism 
Groups, are actually nothing more than 
anew twist to normal Christian Fellow- 
ship. 

One meeting that has been greatly 
blessed in the work of the McGill Chris- 
tian Fellowship is not obviously evan- 
gelistic. Every Sunday evening a hymn- 
sing is held at the student house after 
the city churches are out. Non-Chris- 
tians are brought along to sing the rich 
hymns of the Christian faith. A brief 
inspirational message finishes the eve- 
ning. Then the Christian and non-Chris- 
tian go back to their residences together 
or home on the streetcar. This gives a 
unique opportunity to discuss the events 
of the evening and to witness simply to 
the salvation found in Jesus Christ. 

A more obviously evangelistic occa- 
sion is the weekly luncheon meeting at 
Student House. The group acts as hosts 
for the meal to which unsaved friends 
from various PEG contacts are invited. 
An outside speaker, chosen for his 
ability to be helpful and brief, addresses 
the group after lunch. Variations on 
this luncheon sermonette are used by 
other Canadian groups. Somtimes it is 
a small evening social group having din- 
ner at a friend’s home (she is reim- 
bursed for her expense) and spending 
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the hour or so afterwards in quiet con- 
versation. There are no “strings” but 
earnest prayer that the conversation will 
be God-guided. The Christians have 
previously met together, and one or two 
are prepared to chat about their Chris- 
tian experience if it seems advisable. 
The chapter as a whole knows about 
the occasion and is also in prayer about 
it. 


Obviously, activity such as this takes 
planning and time. And this leads to 
problems which can destroy the very 
purpose for which the activity was 
planned. 


In many groups the keen Christians 
are so tied up with committee meetings 
and programs that they are unable to 
spend time with their unsaved friends. 
Apparently, it is the natural tendency 
in any established group to run into 
“activism.” However, it is the life of 
the Christian that counts, not the pro- 
gram; thus deliberate pruning is some- 
times necessary to insure that overac- 
tivity doesn’t choke out that life or dam 
its flow. 


Another associated problem is the 
lack of real fellowship. That fellow- 
ship must be all the way down from the 
president to the newest member. The 
needed fellowship is not just friendship, 
although even that is often lacking, but 
a sharing of spiritual blessing and 
problems. 


Denominationally and culturally dif- 
ferent backgrounds often create an acute 
problem also. Christians who “agree” 
tend to look askance at those who differ 
with them. They fail to understand the 
others’ problems because their attitudes 
are so different. 

Another very serious ailment in any 
large and “‘successful” group is its own 
self-sufficiency. Christians tend to find 
all their varied needs met within the 
group’s confines and so they fail to 
reach out into the rest of the campus. 
Even mature Christians are criticized 
when they fail to attend every meeting 
although they do it because God has 
led them out into some other association 
“for His sake.” The Inter-Varsity chap- 
ter does not exist to draw all the campus 


into itself, but to permeate all the cam- 
pus. 

Finally, no group can think that it 
has “arrived.” It must always be alert 
for spiritual needs and on its knees for 
spiritual power. No part of its program 
can be considered perfected or perhaps 
even necessary. Methods must not be 
used past their usefulness although the 
message is always the same. 

Most of all, we need more “leisurely” 
Christians with time to spend with their 
Lord and Master and with needy 
students. END 
* See Jesus’ Assignment for Today 
by Margaret Fish in February HIS, 
page 27. 





Jesus—Lord of the Faithful 
(Continued from page 16) 

(6) Moses was born in very difficult 
times and was hidden by his parents 
from Pharaoh (vv. 23-29). Therefore 
when he grew up, he had a choice to 
make. Pharaoh’s daughter was willing, 
yes wanting, to make him her son and 
heir. He had been brought up in all the 
luxury of Pharaoh's court. But there was 
a despised, subservient people in the 
same land, and Moses saw that Christ 
was to be born of that race, and he 
counted it a greater honor to belong to 
them than to the luxurious governing 
race of Egypt. So he made his choice and 
refused the honor offered him. 


“I am commissioned to offer you so 
much,” said the oil company’s agent to 
the busy missionary, ‘‘if you will give 
your talents and knowledge of Chinese to 
my company.” 

The missionary shook his head. 


“If that is not enough,” said the 
agent, “I am instructed to raise the 
figure. How much shall I make it?” 

“No,” said the missionary, “that is 
not the point. You are offering me a very 
small job at a very high figure. I am 
busy on a very large job at a small figure. 
I would rather have that. I refuse your 
offer.” 

And Moses kept to his choice all 
through the wilderness journey with that 
very tiresome, trying people, because he 
kept his eyes on Christ and esteemed the 





teproach that came to him by belonging 
to that despised race, greater riches than 
the treasures of Egypt. 

There are lots of choices to be made 
in life that express faith or no faith. 
What kind of choices do you make? Are 
you adding your witness? Some men and 
women know God so well that they do 
not need any evidence in this life that 
what they have chosen is worthwhile. It 
was like that with some of the people 
mentioned in vv. 32-38. They just knew 
it could not go wrong if they trusted God 
and did His will, even if it meant violent 
death. They knew God could not make a 
mistake. We shall see one day how en- 
tirely right they were. 

And the Father who thought of them 
and cared for them, thinks of us too. For 
our sakes He delayed the full fulfillment 
of His promises to them (vv. 39-40), 
that we might have a chance also of prov- 
ing God and finding Him faithful and 
then adding our witness to theirs. 

Some children were offered a prize for 
the one who could make a straight track 
in the snow. Some very carefully watched 
their own feet. But somehow the line 
always became crooked! Some were very 
busy keeping their eyes on the others 
to see how they were getting on. Mean- 
while, their own feet went sadly astray. 
Just one made a straight track. ‘How 
did you do it?” exclaimed the rest. “I 
fixed my eyes on the tree that we were 
aiming for, and I kept them there all the 
time until I got there.” That was the 
answer. 

Our Lord Jesus has run His race and 
is set down at the right hand of the 
Throne of God (chapter 12:1-2). He 
will finish what He has begun in us, Let 
us lay aside our weights and the sin that 
so easily besets us and entangles our foot- 
steps, Let us be in earnest about this, for 
the hour is late and, fixing our eyes on 
Jesus Christ, sitting on His throne, we 
too shall come into victory and share 
His joy. Yes, we shall give Him joy, great 
joy, as He welcomes us in at the finish 
(Jude 24). END 





News for Nurses 

Members and associates of the Christian 
Nurses Fellowship are urged to attend the 
1949 CNF Retreat, being held this year at 
Cedar Lake, Indiana, from July 11 to 17. 
Make your reservations now with the CNF 
office, 64 West Randolph, Chicago 1. 





What if you 


HL. IT occurred to you lately that you 
might be willing to serve the Lord as a 
foreign missionary—but ? And after that 
“but” have you been putting some argu- 
ment connected with the fact that you 
can’t preach—that the sight of more than 
three people listening to your words ter- 
rifies you—that in such a situation you 
stammer and stutter and lose your 
tongue? 


If such considerations have been the 
major reason for your hesitancy to an- 
swer the small voice that has been saying 
“Go” to your heart, you are at least one 
hundred years behind the times. The 
modern missionary enterprise is so diver- 
sified that the inability to preach should 
never stop a young person from answer- 
ing God’s call. 


Before examining some of the major 
missionary occupations, it is well to have 
clearly in mind the objective of all mis- 
sionary activity, whether preaching or 
digging a sewer. This aim is to present 
the gospel so winsomely that unsaved 
people will accept and serve Jesus Christ, 
and to establish churches that are self- 
propagating, self-governing, and self- 
supporting. Everything that is done 
should contribute in some way to the 
achievement of this goal, and it is with 
this end purpose in mind that evangelical 
missions today carry on several kinds of 
work other than the traditional evange- 
listic or preaching ministry. 

Perhaps you are planning on medical 
or nursing training or have already 
started it. Surely you have heard of the 
great Christian medical institutions oper- 


ating in foreign lands? Surely you have 
heard at Jeast one missionary tell of the 
joys and opportunities of dispensary 
work at outstations? Just in case you 
haven't, a quick look at medical missions 
is in order. 

Looking back on the great accomplish- 
ments of the healing ministry on the 
foreign field, it is hard to believe that 
at the beginning of what is known as the 
modern missionary movement there was 
little consideration given to this type of 
work. The early missionaries, intent on 
world evangelization, realized only grad- 
ually the powerful opportunities which 
lay in medical work. John Lowe, in his 
book Medical Missions published back 
in 1886, points out the tremendous value 
of the scalpel on the mission field when 
he cites case after case in which the doc- 
tor’s healing art paved the way for a gos- 
pel witness where there had been none 
before. 

The reason for this is quite apparent. 
Although people may be completely 
hardened and insensitive to their souls’ 
eternal welfare, they are frequently 
mightily concerned about their bodies 
and quickly seek healing wherever it may 
be found, The mission doctor has often 
been the only one available who could 
successfully cope with many diseases and 
emergencies, and when he accomplished 
in the name of Christ what all local 
methods had failed to do, hearts were 
softened and prepared for the message 
which they had before refused. 

Today, however, the situation is rap- 
idly changing and the mission doctor 
does not stand alone as the offerer of 
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healing. Governments are awakening to 
this need and sponsoring hospitals, clin- 
ics, and health education as well as set- 
ting up requirements for the medical 
profession. This movement offers both 
challenges and obstacles to medical mis- 
sions. It calls for the very best medical 
training for missionaries and the very 
best equipment on the field for the actual 
medical work as well as for the training 
of native doctors, nurses, and other 
workers. The move for regulation has 
posed a serious problem in India; it has 
been announced in Madras that degrees 
from accredited American medical col- 
leges were no longer to be approved for 
registration. It remains to be seen how 
widespread the movement becomes. 
Despite these developments, the use- 
fulness of medical missions in spreading 
the gospel is largely undiminished. The 
China Inland Mission states that its 
medical work is conducted “with the pur- 


| pose of propagating the gospel and of 


demonstrating the love of God in heal- 
ing of the sick and in relief of suffering.” 
The CIM further says that “Our workers, 
both Chinese and westerners, are selected 
ptimarily because of their Christian life 
and character. They are expected to en- 
gage in active evangelism in our hospital 
wards and outpatient departments as well 
as being a spiritual stimulus to one an- 
other.” In countries such as India the 
whole family comes to the hospital with 
the patient, giving this personal witness 
an even wider scope. 

To understand the opportunities for 
such work, it is only necessary to realize 
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that in 1936 Protestant missions operated 
1,092 hospitals and 2,351 dispensaries. 
(These and the figures given later are 
taken from the “Interpretative Statistical 
Survey of the World Missions of the 
Christian Church” made by the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council in 1938. The 
war and its subsequent turmoil have 
made it impossible to secure more recent 
figures.) Consider the number of doc- 
tors and nurses needed to take care of the 
843,367 inpatients and 126,268 outpa- 
tients. Here is work as well as opportu- 
nity for medical missionaries. 

The China Inland Mission also has 
some suggestions to offer young people 
contemplating such service. They include 
Bible training if possible before profes- 
sional training, the strictest of diligence 
during the course of the professional 
work, fulfillment of all requirements for 
practice in the homeland, and specializa- 
tion as the Lord leads. Nurses should re- 
member that one of their major tasks 
will be teaching native nurses and plan 
their training with that end in view. 

Lest you, as a prospective medical mis- 
sionary, go forth with the idea that 
scalpel and hypodermic are a magic key 
which unlock the hearts of obdurate 





heathen, a look at the other side of the 
picture is necessary. A doctor in a Chi- 
nese hospital records, ‘““Ward services 
and ward visitation are carried on daily, 
and some of the patients are later visited 
in their homes, thus following up the 
work begun in the hospital. This is 
usually disheartening. Frightened pa- 
tients will affirm belief and trust in Christ 
before and for a day or two after oper- 
ation, only to cool off and become in- 
different as health returns. Results have 
been meager, and those who do begin 
to attend church are often wavering, un- 
certain Christians.” Facts like these 
should drive you to an even greater de- 
pendence upon the Lord as you prepare 
for medical service abroad. 


Before you conclude that there is still 
no place for you in the glorious fellow- 
ship of missionaries because science and 
things medical are as impossible of at- 
tainment for you as preaching, take an- 
other look at the talents the Lord has 
given you. Are you a teacher, or is your 
education fitting you for a teaching posi- 
tion? The work of education in missions 
is a well-established and fruitful one 
which demands the best from Christian 
educators. 
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James L. Barton, in his Educational. 
Missions says, ‘The educational work of 
the missionary, beginning with a single 
pupil, it may be, had for its aim, and 
still has, the development of a new line 
of thinking and a new moral standard 
growing out of changed religious belief.” 


The importance of developing this 
“new line of thinking” is better under- 
stood when the black darkness of 
heathen religions and customs is com- 
pared to the shining light of the gospel. 
The standards of right and wrong found 
in most heathen societies have been estab- 
lished by customs which have no rela- 
tionship to God’s standards. Consequent- 
ly, it is imperative that newborn babes 
in Christ have training that will teach 
them to read the Word of God and help 
them to supplant the old pagan ways 
with Christian criteria for living. 

Another important function of mis- 
sionary education is the training of assis- 
tants, colaborers, native preachers and 
teachers so that the church may become 
truly indigenous as rapidly as possible. 
Since here, as in the medical field, grow- 
ing nationalism is providing more and 
more educational opportunities, the 
church must train its young people or the 
government will. Much valuable leader- 
ship will be lost to the church and the 
cause of Christ unless missions are able 
to expand and satisfy the thirst for 
knowledge found among the masses. 


Missionary schools, particularly on the 
elementary village school level have also 
provided a valuable means of contact 
with the people. Children respond most 
readily to new ideas, and through them 
parents are often reached. 


The scope of missionary education is 
sketched by the variety of institutions 
found on the foreign field. These include 
elementary, high and middle, special, 
kindergarten, Bible training, theological 
and teacher training, colleges and medi- 
cal schools. In 1936 these schools totaled 
56,785 with elementary schools account- 
ing for 53,158 of them, and they were 
reaching a total of 3,260,331 pupils. 

While it is true that the majority of 
teachers on the lower levels are trained 
natives and while the ideal is completely 


indigenous school systems, the fact re- 
mains that there is a tremendous demand 
for missionaries who are trained educa- 
tors. And that is where you come in. 

Your qualifications for such a task will 
have to include the best in professional 
training and will, of course, be the same 
as for any other missionary as far as reli- 
gious experience, devotion, and zeal are 
concerned. There is no place for purely 
secular education on the mission field, 
and as a teacher you will be as truly 
a representative of the Cross as any evan- 
gelistic worker. It follows naturally that 
your work will have to be conducted on 
the highest spiritual plane for best re- 
sults. 

Perhaps the greatest danger connected. 
with educational work at all levels is 
that of educating students away from 
their surroundings and race so that they 
are disqualified as leaders of their peo- 
ple. Missions has had to answer this 
charge in the past, but a close adherence 
to the final aim of all missionary en- 
deavor—winning converts and building 
an indigenous church—should help 
avoid this pitfall. 

Aside from strict evangelistic work, 
medical and educational endeavor are 
two of the oldest and best known fields 
of missionary specialization. There is an- 
other work which in some ways is as old 
although it has only recently come to be 
regarded as a proper field for specialists. 
You may be qualified for this if you have 
a talent for languages and for slow, pa- 
tient, painstaking, arduous work. 

From the time that Carey first went to 
India to the present day, missionaries 
have understood the impelling need of 
giving the Bible to the people in their 
own language. If the growth of Chris- 
tians and of the church depends upon 
their knowledge of the Bible, it follows 
naturally that the Bible must be trans- 
lated into the native tongue. 

Consequently, some of the highest mo- 
ments in missionary history have been 
when years of labor have culminated in 
the completion of the Scriptures in an- 
other language. One by one difficult and 
often unwritten languages and dialects 
have fallen before the conquering Cross, 





but the task is by no means completed, 

The following figures, found in ap 
issue of Translation published by the 
Wycliffe Bible Translators, Inc., show 
how much of the job is still left, The 


total number of languages in the world | 


as listed by the World Almanac is 2974, 
Of these, 1168 languages now have some 
portion of the Scriptures, although only 
184 have the whole Bible. Of the te 
mainder, 235 have only the New Testa. 
ment, 560 have only one book of the 
Bible and 189 have only chapters and 
portions. 


Stop to think a moment about how 
much God’s Word has meant to you in 
your Christian life and then realize that 
there remain over 1,000 tribes scattered 
over the world in Africa, China, the 
Philippines, South America, Soviet Rus- 
sia, India and French Indo-China who 
cannot read the Bible or any part of it 
in their native tongue. It is these groups 
which the Wycliffe Bible Translators and 
the connected Summer Institute of Lin- 
guistics are seeking to aid. 


Translation has always been slow, dif_i- 
cult work, and the task of getting the 
Scriptures into a form meaningful to 
people with totally different backgrounds 
and modes of expression has at times 
been almost impossible. Today, however, 
the aid of modern science and scholarship 
has been enlisted for the job. The Sum- 
mer Institute of Linguistics was started 
in 1934 by the late L. L. Legters and W. 
Cameron Townsend to train specialists 


in the field of scientific linguistics. Mis-_ 


sionaries from many boards and countries 
attend these summer institutes for the 
valuable training they give, both for 
translation work and for what is perhaps 
the missionary’s most important task— 
learning a new language. The Wycliffe 
Bible Translators have worked specific- 
ally among the Indian tribes of Mexico 
and Peru, sending out trained translators 
to live with tribes whose language has 
never been written. Here, in remote jun- 
gle and mountain districts, the task of 
writing the language and translating the 
Bible is carried on. 

While the work of the Wycliffe Trans- 

(Continued on page 30, column 1) 
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An Archaeologist learns a lesson 


a FALL I went out on my first archae- 
dlogical field expedition. Since it was 
ny first dig, I knew that I had much to 
learn about living conditions in Iraq and 
feld techniques, etc. However, I did not 
realize that the most important lesson 
I would learn was totally unrelated to 
archaeology. 

For several years I have been actively 


| interested in Christian work—especially 


Christian student work. I spent one year 
on the IVCF staff in the Middle West 
speaking frequently about the Christian 
life and witness, and counseling num- 
bets of students in this regard. Now, for 
the first time since doing this work, I 
found myself living under conditions 
quite similar to those of the college stu- 
dents with whom I had worked: I was 
separated from my family and Christian 
friends and at the same time I was closely 
associated with people whose view and 
practice of life were quite different from 
mine, 

During my first weeks in Baghdad and 
on the mound I learned a lot about life 
ina Moslem country and about archae- 


| ological field techniques. But the big les- 


| 


| 


son I learned was about how to live a 
teally effective life-witness before my as- 
sociates, apart from the stimulus and 
encouragement of Christian fellowship. 
The most immediate result of this situa- 
tion was that my personal devotional life 
—Bible study and prayer—became more 


| Meaningful than before. 
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The expedition party, six persons, 
comprised the staff of the joint expedi- 
tion of the University of Chicago and 
the University of Pennsylvania to the 
site of the ancient city of Nippur. The 
field director and the anthropologist oc- 
cupied separate rooms with their wives, 
both on the boat and in the field, The 
two “bachelors,” an archaeologist from 
the Smithsonian Institute and I, roomed 
together. 

The first night on the boat my room- 
mate, Joe, noticed that I read my Bible 
and knelt for prayer before going to bed 
and concluded that I was a religious 
fanatic of some kind or other, In our 
first conversation on spiritual things, he 
admitted that he had no religious convic- 
tions and did not believe in puritanical 
restrictions on his life. His philosophy 
of life, as he explained it to me, boiled 
down to a “‘live and let live’’ scheme 
with the single positive aspect that one 
ought to do what one could for the gen- 
eral betterment of mankind. He said 
that he thought that men were entitled 
to enjoy themselves in any manner they 
chose so long as this didn’t interfere 
seriously with the rights of any other 
individual. But he added that, if one’s 
life as a whole made a contribution to 
human progress, moral or ethical aberra- 
tions were excusable. 

In the light of such an attitude, what 
effect do you think the commonly ac- 
cepted Christian standards for a witness- 


ing life would have? So far as I can 
make out, evangelical Christians are 
chiefly if not exclusively concerned with 
such problems as smoking, drinking, 
dancing, and other forms of personal in- 
dulgence or entertainment at the expense 
of positive Christian virtues like cour- 
tesy, unselfishness, helpfulness, and even 
basic honesty. 

Yet the traits which the majority of 
Christians stress most meant the least to 
Joe. 

As a matter of fact he was inclined to 
feel that observance of them made one 
a stuffy, unattractive person. On the 
other hand, he was most considerate him- 
self and most co-operative during the en- 
tire dig—always willing to do what he 
could to help get the job done. And he 
expected to find these qualities in his as- 
sociates. I soon realized that if I were 
to spend any time censuring his indul- 
gences in alcohol and tobacco while be- 
ing either lazy or sloppy in my work, he 
would have little respect for my Saviour 
or my claim that He had created a new 
spiritual life in me through His death. 

This is not to say that carnal indul- 
gences are innocent or even unimportant 
but they are themselves secondary, I be- 
lieve, to the vital issues, It is not only 
true academically that the Life of God 
manifests itself positively rather than 
negatively; it is also true practically that 
an effective and attractive witness for 
Christ will result from a Christlike life 





in its positive aspects. It wasn’t long in 
our discussions that Joe and I agreed 
that—of all the people in the party—I 
should be the easiest to get along with. 
Professing as I did that God had dealt 
with sin in my life at the Cross and had 
made available to me resources for a sin- 
less life in the power of the Holy Spirit, 
I agreed that my strongest testimony to 
that fact would be a constant, cheerful, 
courteous life. Any deviation therefrom 
would constitute a repudiation of my 
profession and a denial of my Lord. 
Moreover, I am convinced that this is 
true not only insofar as Joe was con- 
cerned but that non-Christians, general- 
ly, expect a similar life to be lived by 
those who profess to be Christians. And 
they are right. 

But it’s hard. It’s not nearly so hard 
to give up drinking or smoking or some 
other habit of this kind as it is to aban- 
don human pride in all its forms. More- 
over, it is possible by shunning relatively 
innocent vices to appear very pious and 
feel quite virtuous, but a blameless life 
of unassuming unselfishness does not ad- 
mit of pseudo-piety; God is glorified, not 
man. END 


What If You Can’t Preach? 
(Continued from page 28) 


lators is comparatively new, another 
group has been busy getting the Bible to 
the people of the world in their own lan- 
guages since 1816, The American Bible 
Society's report at the end of 1946 listed 
315 translations in which the society has 
rendered some form of service. Some 
were, however, of different versions in 
the same language and some were of the 
same language in different scripts. Since 
its founding, the Society has distributed 
367,514,611 Bibles and Scripture por- 
tions. Today, the two groups work in 
close co-operation, the Bible society 
printing the translations as they come 
from the hands of consecrated linguists 
on the field. 

There is one other form of missionary 
endeavor, which as the oldest of all mis- 
sion work can hardly be called a specialty 
and yet, because of the growth of the 
missionary enterprise, ranks on almost 
that level today. Pioneer work calls for 


qualifications and equipment which are 
not always needed in the institutional 
work of medical and educational mis- 
sions, although frequently the latter work 
takes on all the aspects of pioneering. 
To be a pioneer missionary, you must 
be the very best physically, mentally, 
and spiritually; furthermore you must 
possess an all-around training to a degree 
needed nowhere else. 

There are still great areas completely 
unreached by the gospel, and scarcely 
touched by civilization. There are still 
people who can be reached only by foot, 
horseback, or river highway. If you be- 
long to that hardy band of American 
youth who experience a nostalgic longing 
for the pioneering days of our fore- 
fathers, you may be God’s man for tak- 
ing the gospel to remote and forbidding 
areas. 

Here again, the Wycliffe Translators 
have made some important steps, because 
along with the training necessary for 
scientific linguistic work, they maintain 
a Boot Camp to give the training neces- 
sary to help missionaries live safely in 
the most primitive of circumstances. 
Other boards give this training in the 
first years on the field. 

Somewhere in these categories you 
should find the niche God has for you, 
even if you can’t preach, END 
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Here I am a passenger on the SS. 
Kiang-nin, an unwashed river boat which 
was once a prosperous Japanese coastal 
steamer. We left Shanghai yesterday and 
will arrive in Hankow the fourth day at 
dawn. 

There are three classes of passengers: 
fourth-class Chinese means you have a 
cheap ticket but no cabin, so you take a 
roll of bedding and all your children, 
and find a place on deck, or in the hall, 
or just anywhere, and stretch out, while 
all the rest of the passengers step over 
your head continually. Alternative: no 
place to sleep. It is easy to write it and 
to read it, but actually the scenes are 
heart-touching . . . the common people 
are sO poor. 

Then there is first-class Chinese, which 
means a cabin with four board bunks, 
opening right on these populated halls. 
I had such a bunk but found myself with 
three men in one room, China seems to 
have no objection to such accommoda- 
tions. Finally, there is the saloon class, 
which traveling Americans and tich 
Chinese patronize, I was unable to pur- 
chase such a ticket because I did not 
know the right people. After searching 
and walking over the prostrate bodies of 
fourth-classers, I finally found the locked 
door to the Saloon Class and, because I 
am an American, the steward opened it 
for me without asking if I had a ticket. 
I found some missionaries I knew, and 
Mrs. Smith kindly invited me to use 
their canvas cot, which could be put up 
in her spacious cabin. 

After several persuasions, the steward 
finally consented to let me stay, if 1 
would “pay extra.” After our stop at 
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| Kukiang, he let at least thirty fourth- 


dassers swarm all over our decks, then 
locked the doors so we couldn't get out. 
Then he let some more come in to sleep 
on the sofas, on the floor, and on the 
dining-room tables! They probably were 


| persuaded to “pay some extra” too! 


September 20 
I could write a whole book on what 


I saw on that river boat. By all means 
take a river boat trip if you ever go to 
China. Just let me tell you about the 
wife of a bank official who shares Mrs. 
Smith’s room. She wears a beautiful silk 
gown every day and all night and puts 
on a fresh one in the morning. She has 
aheavy gold ring with fifteen diamonds 
ina flower cluster and a center diamond 
the size of your little finger. Most of the 
Chinese put their money—if they have 
any—into such heavy jewelry because of 
the fluctuation and inflation of currency. 
She eats salted watermelon seeds and 
drinks fragrant tea, When she found I 
was a missionary, she was very friendly 
and pulled out a “‘sacred heart” and a 
ctoss on a chain, and asked their mean- 
ing. She was wearing them because she 
had made a vow during illness, so 1 had 
areal opportunity to tell her of a risen 
Saviour and His power to save. 

I also met a young woman, wife of an 
amy officer, who poured out her life- 
story. She has four small boys, the young- 
est of whom she dresses like a girl, and 
calls “May-May” (‘“‘little sister’ )—so 
far has China departed from the old 
paths of hating little girls! She gave me a 
beautiful jade-green rice bowl as an ex- 
Pression of her gratitude, and a photo of 
“May-May.” I pray God will continue 
the work He has begun in her heart. 
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September 21 

We landed at Hankow and crossed the 
great Yangtse to Wuchang. It is a quiet, 
peaceful city with two or three automo- 
biles and one broad paved street. On both 
sides of this main street wind narrow 
flagstoned alleys, lined closely with 
small open-faced stores which serve at 
night as the home of the family. Wu- 
chang is a great educational center for 
central China, with thousands of stu- 
dents attending government and private 
schools. The Alliance Missionary Home 
has invited me in, and I am here in the 
will of God with peace in my heart. 

Today, my first day, Mr. Han, the first 
student to call on me from National Wu- 
han University, invited me to visit their 
campus on the 24th. He spoke earnestly 
of the deep spiritual need of his class- 
mates. 


September 24 

The Lord has answered prayer. 
Roberta Yu has become part-time staff 
helper. Her husband is in America, 
studying in Philadelphia. Today we went 
to Wuhan University in a rickety old 
bus over bad roads. China is character- 
ized by such things. There is never 
enough of anything, and too many peo- 
ple to use what is available; consequently 
things deteriorate quickly. 

What a surprise! There were the hills, 
the beautiful blue waters of East Lake 
dotted with sails, the massive stone 
buildings of the University with those 
famous upsweeping green-tiled roofs. 
The students showed us all their Fellow- 
ship records and their library; they 
poured hot tea, and we were happy to- 
gether. Then we walked over miles of 
beautiful campus, through the trees to 


the lake, where they had prepared a nice 
Chinese meal. They invited me to speak 
at their next meeting (which I did, in 
Mandarin, the Lord helping!). 
September 30 

Now I have two rooms down in the 
native city, instead of in the missionary 
home on the hill. Students find it easier 
to drop in here, and always bring non- 
Christian friends along who, almost 
without exception, receive Christ as Sav- 
iour. There is immediate receptivity; it 
is wonderful. 
October 2 

Today we held our first IVCF leader- 
ship conference, with officers from five 
colleges present. Plans were made for 
monthly meetings, for five English and 
Chinese Bible classes, and for teachers. 
Four students from the National Medical 
College remained for an hour; and I 
soon found that, though they had been 
baptized, not one knew the Lord as Sav- 
iour. We read the Word, explained it, 
and prayed on our knees. They told me, 
then, that it was the first time anyone had 
helped them pray and the first time they 
had prayed aloud. 
October 7 

Good prospects for a city-wide student 
evangelistic meeting. Fine advertising. 
Harry Liu, whom I met years ago at 
Moody Bible Institute, is here distribut- 
ing Gospels of John to students and 
soldiers for the Pocket Testament 
League. We printed 10,000 handbills 
and inserted them in these Gospels. The 
president of the National Physical Edu- 
cation College has consented for us to use 
the college auditorium. The IVCF chap- 
ter at this college is more mature and 
able to help in arrangements than any 
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other; they are already meeting each eve- 
ning for special prayer. 
October 18 

Last Tuesday I spent at Wuhan Uni- 
versity, having interviews with students. 
David Huang, freshman in Law College, 
had some questions after reading John 
for the first time, Here is one: “John 
3:16 states that all who believe in Christ 
will live forever. Now if all the wicked 
men take advantage of this, and live for- 
ever, what kind of a place will this world 
be?” Of course, he confused temporal 
and eternal life, and needed an explana- 
tion of “new life” in Christ which makes 
a saint out of a sinner, He was eager to 
learn to pray. On leaving, I asked, “Have 
you ever spoken with anyone before 
about Christ?” He replied, “This is the 
first time.” The eagerness in his voice 
broke my heart. 
November 2 

Three more days until our student 
meetings. The days have been filled with 
preparation, with prayer. A new mission- 
ary, who is studying the language, will 
speak in English; and an Alliance pastor 
will interpret, as the students love both 
English and Chinese. 
November 6 

Our opening night. An hour before 
starting, the place was packed, many 
standing. All of them are students, most 
of them boys. They actually fight for 
song sheets, though there are plenty. 
How they love to sing! The message to- 
night was so clear and simple: man’s sin 
is rebellion against God, wanting to go 
his own way; God’s remedy shows His 
love in the giving of His only Son. When 
it came to the invitation, what should 
we do with such a crowd? We asked 
those who wanted to be Christians to go 
upstairs to the library, The two exits 
were in the front of the room, and it 
looked as if the whole audience surged 
forward. We were dismayed . . . how 
could we help them? How many were 
true inquirers? 
November 14 

We have had eight wonderful nights. 
We decided to invite them to stand dur- 
ing the invitation, then to come quietly 
to the front where there was standing 
room; there they were taught to pray in 

(Continued on page 36, column 2) 
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Are Christians Honest? 


by Hiley H. Ward 


A. CHRISTIANS—people who make a 
profession of acting the way Christ 
taught—we are perhaps the most closely 
watched group in the world. And 
everything we do may effect someone's 
acceptance or rejection of Christ. 
Actions do speak louder than words. 
“We trust we have a good conscience, 
in all things willing to live honestly” 
(Hebrews 13:18). And by our lives 
we must “provide things honest in the 
sight of all men” (Romans 12:17). It 
is our Christian duty to be honest, to 
live uprightly, and to stand for the 
things of God. 

But do we? To get down to funda- 
mentals, are we honest? 

At my college I think I have observed 
that a dishonest Christian can do more 
harm in an hour than he can do good 
in a lifetime. 

I am thinking about Jack White. 
Jack is a ministerial student, rather pop- 
ular because of his talents and his ability 
to dominate every situation. Last semes- 
ter he was expelled from school. The 
grounds—dishonesty. He had erased 
the name of a fellow-student on a final 
lab examination and handed it in as his 
paper. On the basis of his past record 
and reputation, he was reinstated at the 
beginning of this term and is now read- 
justing himself rather well. But the 
wound he leaves is deep. 

“If those ‘risen with Christ’ still walk 
in sin,” say the non-Christians, ‘‘why 
should we change our ways?” They are 
scornful. And they have a right to be. 

Cheating is a popular thing to do. 
The more that one can cheat, the smart- 
er other students think him—that is, 
until he is caught. Most students seem 


to have no conscience about the matter 
at all. Those who do feel uncomfort 
able after cheating get over it easily by 
blaming the teacher for insufficient 
warning of an impending test, for pil- 
ing too much work on them, or simply 
for not insisting that they move their 
chairs so that they are not tempted to 
copy! 

Furthermore, many of my Christian 
friends cheat when in a tight spot. They 
copy homework; they forget to give 
credit for a brilliant piece of literary 
criticism “‘lifted” from an obscure scho- 
lar; they listen when students who take 
an examination early in the day discuss 
it for the benefit of those who have yet 
to take it. 

But God says, ‘Thou shalt not bear 
false witness” (Exodus 20:16); “all 
liars shall have their part in the lake 
which burneth with fire’’ (Revelation 
21:8); “these . . . things doth the Lord 
hate: a proud look, a lying tongue...” 
(Proverbs 6:16-17). 

Well, what do we do now? 

Christians in other ages have been 
cheaters. Peter denied Christ three 
times, but he repented utterly and be- 
came one of the greatest mortal instru- 
ments ever employed by God. “If we 
confess our sins, he is faithful and just 
to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness” (I John 
1:9). 

Let us face this problem squarely and 
ask God to make us utterly honest in 
thought, word, and deed. Let's not 
make excuses for ourselves. And by His 
grace let us not hinder by easy dis- 
honesty the work of God in the hearts 
of students who watch us! END 
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Repercussions 
(Continued from inside front cover) 

Here is my point: “Sound speech, that 
annot be condemned; that he that is of 
the contrary part may be ashamed, hav- 
ing no evil thing to say of you” (Titus. 
2:8). Let us all transform our speech 
to that of “great plainness’” (II Corin- 
thians 3:12) today. 
West Lafayette, Ind. 


Don R. AUFDERHEIDE 


According to our Webster's Collegiate 
| Dictionary, witness is both a transitive 
yerb—with six meanings—and an in- 
wansitive verb. The first definition listed 
isto testify to; attest.” i 
The terms Sunday school, morning 
worship, evangelistic service, and others 
similar are not found in the Bible, 
either... and yet they convey a clearly 
understood idea to God’s people, The 
term Quiet Time, we take it, comes in 
the same class.—EDs. 


The Professor Didn’t Say Enough 

Unlike the usual high bill of fare 
offered His readers, it seems to me you, 
missed the boat completely in the “My 
Professor Says’” column for February. 

In answer to the charge that the Bible 
is “vague,” that it cannot be regarded 
as authoritative, you present—strangely 
enough—instead of a positive statement 


| why we accept what the Bible has to say, 


| Chicago, Ill. 


averbose diagnosis on the nature of man, 

While the diagnosis is undoubtedly 
true, this sidestepping maneuver not only 
fails to answer the student’s problem but, 


| worse, leaves the impression that the 


Bible’s authority cannot be successfully 
defended. Is this what His meant to say? 
GUNNAR HOGLUND 

Sorry we failed to score a bull’s-eye. 
Will try to do better next time.—Eps. 


Toward Better Walking 





I have just completed the first semes- 
tet of my freshman year at Wayne Uni- 
versity here in Detroit. Throughout this, 
entire term His has been especially help- 
ful to me in my spiritual walk as a 
Christian. . . . It fills a very definite need 
in the life of one who is attending a 
university or college where Christ is not 
exalted... . 


Detroit, Mich, DONALD JONES 
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News of the Campus 
(Continued from inside back cover) 

Your Life’’ was unusually helpful. On 
January 19 Harold Voelkel, missionary 
to Korea and one of the Convention 
speakers, brought a heart-searching mes- 
sage from the life of Job. Jean Ward 
wrote, “We all left that meeting feel- 
ing in our souls the greatness of God 
compared to the absolute lowliness and 
worthlessness of our own flesh.” 

Two members of the U. of T. chap- 
ter—Bill Ramer and Matt Prince—led 
a very helpful group discussion on the 
last Tuesday of January. They brought 
to the meeting basic questions about sal- 
vation, faith and works, sin, etc., which 
non-Christians often ask Christians. 
First, they propounded each question to 
the entire group which tried to think 
of suitable Scripture to answer it; then 
the fellows suggested further Scriptures, 
The purpose of the discussion was to 
enable Christian students to answer 
scripturally the questions posed by 
others. 

@ Milwaukee State Christian Fellow- 
ship ended the semester with a potluck 
supper and program conducted by a local 
gospel team. The message was based on 
the book of Romans, which MSCFers had 
been considering in their regular Bible 
studies. 

Newly elected officers assumed office in 
time to man the MSCF table in the registra- 
tion line at the beginning of the second 
semester. Attractive blotters in the school 
colors—green and white—describing the 
regular activities of the Fellowship, were 
distributed to all the new students. 

e@ On “Smile Night” (the end of 
final examinations) the two speakers for 
the evening at the Collegiate Christian 
Fellowship (Washington State College) 
were Joyce Carrell and Bill Paeth, who 
were being graduated at mid-term. This 
chapter reports encouraging growth in 
all the dorm Bible study and prayer 
groups. Ed Broman, chapter president, 
writes: “The cabinet is praising Him 
for enabling them to meet together 
each week for prayer, and for the new 
zeal this increased time in prayer has 
given them for their work.” 

@ George Wilson of Columbia Univer- 
sity reports a retreat which thirty-seven 
members of that chapter enjoyed at Brew- 
ster, New York, between semesters. “That 


i May Know Him” was the theme of the 
conference which was carried out in the 
discussion groups, Bible studies, prayer 
meetings, and the messages by staff mem- 
bers Jane Hollingsworth, Rosalind Rinker, 
and Gordon Addington. Says George, 
“Some of the pleasant memories retained 
by the group were having to chop wood, 
doing K.P., tramping through the woods, 
and trying to sleep in unheated cabins at 
sub-freezing temperatures.” 

e@ Christians at McGill University 
last month heard the Rev, A. E. Lock- 
etbie describe the ministry and show 
films of the work of the International 
I.C.L.M. is bringing the gopel to lepers 
in India, China, and the Philippines. 


@ The Ag chapter of the University of 
Minnesota IVCF has inaugurated a Fellow- 
ship Hour to be held every other Friday at 
the Ag Union. This activity has arisen out 
of the need for more informal fellowship 
within the chapter. The middle of January, 
members enjoyed a skating party out on 
the Mississippi in front of the home of 
Advisor Elmer Johnson. Eats followed the 
exercise. 

e At a regular weekly meeting in 
January members of the Varsity Chris- 
tian Fellowship (Purdue University) 
heard staff members Prudence Todd 
and Cleo Buxton—who is also an IVCF 
Regional Secretary—speak on the sub- 
ject of personal witnessing. Miss Todd 
reminded her audience that the founda- 
tion of all witnessing is one’s individual 
spiritual condition: if one is to be at 
all effective, he must live in close com- 
munion with the Lord, Mr. Buxton 
centered his talk on Philippians 4, 
pointing out that there are three ques- 
tions for Christians to ask themselves in 
regard to their personal witness: (1) 
Is Christ great enough to me that I am 
willing to testify for Him? (2) Is the 
non-Christian I meet on the campus 
lost? (3) If so, then what am I doing 
about it? 


The deadline for the receipt of news 
items for the June-September issue is 
April 11. There are nearly 150 IVCF 
chapters and groups that have not been 
heard from all during the school year 
which began last October. Why not make 
it a point to have some news from your 
campus in this last issue before the sum- 
mer recess? 
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Mere academic knowledge gained 
from study of helpful books is not 
enough to make your life spiritually 
fruitful. Daily, personal, devotional 
study of God’s Word, plus prayer, is 
the necessary factor. Use these ques- 
tions to help guide your Quiet Time 
this month. 


Friday, April I 

JOHN 19:31-42 (1) What proof do you 
find in this section that Jesus was really 
dead? See vv, 33, 34, 38, 40, 42. (2) 
Note the fulfillment of Ps. 34:20 and 
Zech. 12:10 in vv. 36 and 37. Isa. 53:9 
was also fulfilled in vv. 38, 41,42. How 
wonderful that God had planned even 
these minute details from the beginning. 
Do you think that the crucifixion of Jesus 
was an accident? (3) Note the coming 
of Nicodemus with his gift. Did it take 
courage for him to bring spices for 
Jesus’ burial at this time, when even 
His disciples had fled? Do I ever wait 
until a person is dead before I offer 
my public love and devotion? 


Saturday, April 2 

JOHN 20:1-18 (1) This section is full 
of the artless truth of the account of 
an eyewitness. Vv, 4-6 show exactly the 
characters of the two men as we know 
them from other parts of the Gospels. 
(2) Note v. 7. This verse shows ‘“‘with 
what grand tranquillity ‘the Living One’ 
had walked forth from ‘the dead.’” 
Contrast with the raising of Lazarus in 
ch. 11:43-44. (3) In v. 17 our Lord 
calls the disciples “brethren” though 
they had fled from Him in His need. 
Note the last part of the verse. What 
had Jesus accomplished through His 
death and resurrection? See Gal. 4:4-7 
and Eph. 2:4-8. If Christ had not come 


could we call God Father? Can all men 
call God Father or only those who have 
accepted Christ? Meditate on Heb. 
10:19-22. 


Sunday, April 3 

JOHN 20:19-31 (1) Which day of 
the week was it when our Lord arose 
(v. 19)? He came back and showed 
Himself to Thomas on the same day 
of the week (v. 26). This was probab- 
ly the reason for the setting aside of “the 
Lord’s Day.” See Rev. 1:10. (2) Did 
Jesus reproach Thomas for having 
doubts? When we have honest doubts 
to whom should we bring them? Would 
Thomas’ experience bear out the prom- 
ise in Jn, 7:17? What was his reaction 
when he saw the proof (v. 28)? What 
is my reaction when the Lord is gracious 
enough to show me the answer to my 
doubts? (3) What is the connection be- 
tween vv. 29 and 31? Why was the book 
of John written? Can I have life 
through any other name? 


Monday, April 4 

JOHN 21:1-14 (1) Compare the mir- 
acle of the fish with the one at the begin- 
ning of Jesus’ minstry in Luke 5:4-11. 
Had Peter obeyed Jesus explicitly on 
the first occasion? Cf. Luke 5:4 with 
Luke 5:5. Did he obey Him now? 
See v. 6. Did the net break this time? 
Will we be able to do God’s will if we 
do exactly as He says? Do I use my 
own wisdom or His in trying to carry 
out His instructions? (2) Note the 
gracious, loving provision which our 
Lord had made for His disciples in wv. 
9, 12, 13. This is a beautiful hallowing 
by the Lord Jesus Christ Himself of 
the humble task of feeding and looking 
after God’s servants. Are even my 
household tasks done “as unto Him”? 


Tuesday, April & 

JOHN 21:15-25 (1) The Lord Jesus 
asked Peter the same question three 
times, perhaps to wipe away the terrible 
pain of Mark 14:72 and give him 
another chance. What was our Lord’s 
first commission to Peter (v.15)? Cf. 
Luke 18:16. Do we really put this com- 


mission first? Have I? (2) In wy, 21. 
23 Peter wanted to know the Lord’s wil] 
for John. What did the Lord Jesus 
say to him (v. 22) ? What was the only 
thing Peter was responsible for? Cay 


I tell the will of God for anyone else? |} sion 5 


Can any but Christ tell God's will for | 


me? (3) Did Jesus say the way would 
be easy for Peter (vv. 18-19)? Would 
it necessarily be the same for John? 


Wednesday, April 6 
I JOHN 1 The purpose of this epistle 


was to provide a number of tests where. | 


by Christians of every era might ascer. 
tain their rightness of doctrine and life 
and thus have assurance of salvation and 
fellowship with the Lord. (1) What 
are the stated purposes for the writing 
of this letter? (2) Study the three tests 
introduced by the words “if we say’, 
and the consequent denial of truth and 
of His word. (3) Study the key words 
of this chapter: “fellowship,” “light,” 
“darkness,” “‘sin.’’ What is their mes- 
sage to me today? 


Thursday, April 7 


I JOHN 2:1-17 (1) Notice the four | 


tests of spiritual life (vv. 4, 6, 9, 15). 


(2) Vv. 15-17 are basic in dealing with | 


the problem of worldliness. Note a. 


love of the world is sin (disobedience); | 


b. three categories in which the world 
makes its appeal; cp. the contrast of 
W..27; 


Friday, April 8 

I JOHN 2:19-29 (1) What is the char- 
acteristic of antichrist? What does de- 
nial “that Jesus is the Christ” mean? 


In this connection study the significance | 
of the names “Jesus”, the earthly name | 


of the Saviour, and “Christ” meaning 
Messias or “the Anointed” of God. 
(2) The unction or the anointing of 


vv. 20, 27 refers to the Holy Spirit | 
What is 7 
the function of the Holy Spirit as sug: | 


who indwells the Christian. 


gested in this passage? (3) What is 
the command and promise of v. 28? 


Saturday, April 9 
I JoHN 3:1-12 (1) What are some of 
the consequences of the love that God 


has bestowed upon us as suggested in | 
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w. 1-32 What should be the effect up- 
o my life of the prospect of seeing 
Christ and being like Him? (2) The 
thought behind vv. 6-10 is not an 
isolated act of sinning but rather the 


|| habitual practice of sin. In this connec- 


tion see 1:8-2:2. A test of life in Christ 
is a life of abiding in Christ character- 
ized by an absence of habitual sin, How 
do I stand when I apply this test to my- 
self? Cf. Matt. 7:16-20. 


Sunday, April 10 

| JoHN 3:13-24 Love of fellow Chris- 
tians is the test of life in Christ in 
today’s reading. (1) How does the 
apostle characterize hatred for another 
Christian? (2) Positively what are the 
practical evidences of true love for a 
fellow-Christian (vv. 16-19)? (3) 
What is the result of an uncondemned 
heart before God ? 


Monday, April I1 
| JoHN 4 (1) What are the three tests 


of life in Christ in vv. 2-3, 13, 20? 
(2) On the basis of a person’s declar- 
ation of belief that Jesus Christ is or is 
not the incarnate Son of God, are we 
not justified in estimating whether that 
petson is or is not a Christian (vv.2-6) ? 
(3) What conclusive proof has God 
given of His love to me? 


Tuesday, April 12 

I JoHN 5:1-12 (1) What are the three 
tests of life in Christ in vv. 1-2, 4-5, 12? 
(2) What is the complete secret of 
victory over the world (vv. 4-5)? 
(3) Study vv. 11-12 carefully. This is 
the heart of the gospel and nothing is 
more essential than a true understand- 
ing of all that these verses teach and 
mean. With whom does eternal life 
(salvation) rest? Have I the Son of 
God as my Saviour, my eternal life? 
oo is the result of not having the 

n? 


Wednesday, April 13 

I JoHN 5:13-21 (1) Why was this 
pistle written (v.13)? Have I applied 
the tests of life in Christ to myself? 
Have I assurance of salvation? (2) 
Apparently it is possible for a Christian 
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so to sin and to dishonor God that he 
can no longer be entrusted to continue 
on earth as Christ's witness and so is 
removed by God from this life. With 
vv. 16-18 cp. I Cor, 11:27-32 and Acts 
5:1-11. The Bible does not state that 
these people lose their salvation but only 
that they are taken from this earthly 
life. (3) Can you on your knees con- 
fess to God v. 20 in the first person 
singular ? 


Thursday, April 14 

II and III JOHN (1) What is the sign 
of a deceiver, and of antichrist? (2) 
Write a four-point character study of 
Gaius from III John. (3) Honestly, 
would you like John’s wish for Gaius 
in v. 2 to come true in your life? (4) 
Of the three men described in this 
epistle, which one are you like? 


Friday, April 15 

PsALMS 42, 43 (1) Write down the 
statements in Psalm 42 which indicate 
the Christian life is not always “‘a bed 
of roses’. (2) The Psalmist describes 
three ways in which God can help (42:8, 
43:1, 3). What can we do in such cir- 
cumstances? (3) The Psalmist ad- 
dresses several questions to God in his 
discouragement. Who answers these, 
and how? 


Saturday, April 16 

PsALM 44 (1) There are seven verses 
describing the sad state of the writer. 
List the ills which have befallen his 
nation. (2) How do these misfortunes 
affect his attitude towards God (vv. 4, 
8, 22, 26)? (3) What conclusions re- 
garding the suffering of the godly can 
we deduce from this chapter? Cp. I 
Peter 2:20. 


Sunday, April 17 

PsaALM 45 (1) The Kingdom of Christ 
has spiritual wealth. What moral quali- 
ties are ascribed to it in this chapter 
(vv, 4,6)? (2) What truths about the 
Kingdom are presented symbolically? 
(3) What is the relative importance of 
earthly and heavenly attachments (vv. 
10-11; cp, Col. 3:1-2; Matt. 10:34-37) ? 


Monday, April 18 
PsaLMs 46, 47 (1) God is omnipo- 
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tent. Over what is He declared to have 





power in these psalms (46:9; 47:2, 8) ? 
(2) Why has a Christian no excuse for 
fear (46:2)? Note the absolute quality 
of this statement, omitting any specifi- 
cations of what might be feared. (3) 
Carefully examine your singing of 
hymns with 47:7b as a fundamental cri- 
terion. 


Tuesday, April 19 

PsALM 48 (1) What do we learn of 
God's characteristics in this portion (vv. 
3, 9, 10, 14)? (2) What reaction does 
God produce upon rulers of this world? 
(3) How does God's presence affect the 
Psalmist’s attitude towards Zion? Are 
we reverent in His places of worship? 


Wednesday, April 20 

PsALM 49 (1) What are some of the 
motives for earthly wealth and fame 
(vv. 10-11)? (2) What are the limita- 
tions in such a life? (3) Who alone 
can ‘‘redeem his brother’ and “give to 
God a ransom for him” (v. 7)? List 3 
pertinent Scripture references to bear 
out your answer. (4) With reference to 
v. 9 read I Cor. 15:12-22, 42-44, 


Thursday, April 21 

PsALM 50 (1) God has revealed Him- 
self and His revelation is to all. To 
whom does He speak in vv. 1-6? (2) 
God speaks to His own saints in vv. 7- 
15. What does He require from them 
and what does He promise them? (3) 
What sins of the wicked does He here 
condemn (vv. 16-22)? (4) How can 
we learn more of God (v. 23)? 


Friday, April 22 

PSALM 51 (1) Against whom do we 
sin primarily (v. 4)? (2) If we sin, 
what results can we expect (vv, 3, 8, 
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ing these important queries: 






follow by God’s help? 
2. Is there a command to be obeyed? 







forsake? 






so, what are its conditions ? 








God, myself, His will for my life? 


should be my prayer for today ? 


After you have finished answering each 
day’s specific questions, review by answer- 


1. Is there any example for me to seek to 


3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or to 
4. Is there a promise for me to claim; if 


5. What does this passage teach me (by 
illustration or statement) about Jesus Christ, 


6. Is there something in this passage which 





12)? Perhaps sin in our lives is the rea- 
son we are not winning others for Christ 
(v. 12-13). (3) When only is God 
pleased with sacrifices ? 


Saturday, April 23 

PsALM 52 (1) For the story behind 
this psalm, read I Sam. 21:1-22:10, 
(2) To see David's final triumph, read 
II Sam. 1:17 and 2:1-4. Why did he 
succeed against such obstacles? 


Sunday, April 24 

PsaLMs 53, 54 (1) How does Psalm 
53 disagree with the proponents of nat- 
ural religion? (2) On what basis will 
God avenge David of his enemies (53: 
1, 4,5)? (3) How does David reveal 
himself as a man of faith in Psalm 54: 
5-7? 


Monday, April 25 

PsALM 55 (1) What are some factors 
that drive people to God according to 
this psalm? Do we accept difficulties 
thankfully trusting they will bring us 
closer to God? (2) Note v. 22 at the 
approach of examinations. Can we claim 
righteousness with regard to faithfulness 
in study? Cf, Rom, 12:11. (3) Vv. 6-8 
are not the Christian answer to trouble. 
According to this psalm, what is? 


Tuesday, April 26 

PsALM 56 (1) What definite verses in 
this psalm illustrate that favor with 
God does not mean favor with man? 
(2) What assurance is given here to 
those who are afraid of failure in living 
for Christ if they accept Him? (3) Con- 
sidering man’s inhumanity to man, medi- 
tate on v. 11. 


Wednesday, April 27 

PsALM 57 (1) David was in the cave 
of Adullam when he wrote these words 
(I Sam. 22:1). Do we fulfill vows 
made in secret, such as the vow in v. 9? 
(2) What is David's supreme desire at 
this time (vv. 5,11)? (3) What is our 
task, if we can say v. 2 with David? 


Thursday, April 28 

PsALM 58 (1) Suggest reasons for the 
statement, ‘The righteous shall rejoice 
when he seeth the vengeance” (v, 10). 


(2) Let us beware of the contradiction 
described in vv. 1 and 2. How does such 
a contradiction affect our winning other 
students to Christ ? 


Friday, April 29 

PsALM 59 (1) Note the occasion of 
this psalm. Cp. the title with 1 Sam. 
19:11. Read wv. 3-4 in the light of 
I Pet. 2:20. Is all the criticism and op- 
position I incur entirely without justifi- 
cation? Is this psalm the expression of 
David's own plans to “get even” with 
his enemies? Think over Rom, 12:19. 
What purpose governed David's prayer 
against his enemies (v. 13)? (3) What 
was David's attitude towards God in the 
midst of his troubles? Do bitter exper- 
iences make me rebellious towards God ? 


Saturday, April 30 

PsALM 60 (1) Suggest why God al- 
lows His people to go through exper- 
iences such as David describes in vv. 1-3. 
(2) Contrast David's outlook before and 
after he hears God speak (vv, 1-3 and 
6-12). He now (vv.6-7) enumerates 
his resources and confidently claims vic- 
tories (vv. 8-9) over even the most 
stubborn enemies. (3) Analyze the 
secret of victorious Christian living on 
the basis of v. 12. Cp. John 15:5b, 
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unison, sentence by sentence. We got the 
names and addresses of as many as pos- 
sible for follow-up classes. 

Mr. Huang from Wuhan was one of 
the first to give a clear testimony; and 
his face was alight with the new life in 
his heart. Many raised their voices in 
clear simple testimony that they had ac- 
cepted Jesus Christ as Saviour. About 
forty from the Agriculture College 
(brought in by truck every other night) 
signed slips; and consider our delight, 
praise, and wonder, when we were intro- 
duced to Professor and Mrs. T’ou of this 
college, who informed us of their ear- 
mest prayers of three months for these 
students. Later this class was turned over 
to Professor T’ou. 

In all, we had slips signed by more 
than 400 students, representing 10 col- 
leges and 37 high schools. We have 
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formed 18 new Bible classes, and it js; 
miracle how Chinese (not missionay) 
teachers have been provided. Professy 
David Yen of the Physical Educatig 
College, once a YMCA director, hy 
been a great help in contacting pring. 
pals of schools to get permission for thes 
classes. Three Alliance pastors, who wer 
brought to Wuchang for Bible Instituy 
teaching in February, were more thy 
happy to take several classes for the com. 
ing months. 


November 15 

The first warning has come from the 
American Consul. Many are sorting and 
packing. Roberta and I are too busy ar 
ranging schedules, seeing teachers, and 
helping students who come to our cen. 
ter. The other day a young man had the 
truth of the full atonement, made and 
paid, dawn fully upon him as he sit 
there. ““Why, I am saved right now; itis 
all finished.” He jumped up and downin 
his discovery. Then we got on our knees 
in a circle for sentence prayers of thanks 
giving. His first prayer: ‘Lord, I am one 
of your newest born. Thank you.” 

Must we leave? Will China become 
Communistic? What shall we do? An- 
other Consular notice has come. Then 
the Library College asked for a Bible 
class, and I went—with heavy heart— 
because who would go after I left? I 
found 62 young men and women waiting 
expectantly, only six of whom had ever 
been in a Bible class before, 


November 19 
The fifth warning notice has come. 


Apparently I must leave with prayers for 


these eager ones. God grant them peace! 
* * * 


Miss Rinker was evacuated—by US. 
Army plane to Shanghai, by special 
train to Hongkong, by navy ship to the 
United States. She is now working with 
IV CF in the New York area. 


The Summer Institute of Linguistics, under 
the direction of the Wycliffe Translators, 
announcing its 1949 session, to be held at the 
University of Oklahoma from June 13 to Aw 
gust 27 and in Canada at Caronport, Saskatch- 
ewan, from June 20 to September 2. Valuable, 
accredited training in linguistic techniques ' 
offered. For a catalog and other information, 
write directly to the headquarters of the Sum- 
mer Institute of Linguistics, Box 870, Glew 
dale 5, California. 
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@ Both the University of Illinois and 
the University of Wisconsin chapters have 
recently completed the missionary study 
“Therefore Go" (available from the IVCF 
office). Concerning the study, Kenneth 
Jorisberg of Wisconsin wrote, ‘Evident 
profit and scriptural enlightenment were 
derived from a deeper searching of God's 
primary task for the individual Christian 
and the Church.” 


e Of the eleven who attended the 
Missionaty Convention at Urbana from 
the lowa State College chapter, two or 
three heard the Lord’s definite call to 
foreign missionary service. 


@ One of the most interesting develop- 
ments in the Christian student world took 
place in mid-January at the University of 
Toronto, when the university itself spon- 
sored and financed a University Christian 
Mission—a project which has been under 
consideration for two years. A chief mis- 
sioner (a missioner is an evangelist or one 
who speaks at such a mission—a mission 
being a course of Christian lectures) spoke 
in the main auditorium each evening at 
five; associate missioners were brought in 
to give the noon addresses and to handle 
discussion groups in each of the main resi- 
dences every evening. 

The chief missioner was Bishop Neill, a 
real man of God who spoke with warm- 
hearted conviction. The first session drew 
only about 800 students. But as the week 
went on, the audience continually grew 
until on the last night the building was 
packed with 2,000 students who occupied 
every available inch of space, including the 
stage. In the dorms hundreds of students 
gathered each night to consider the signifi- 
cance of the day’s messages and to ask 
questions. Many made decisions for Christ, 
although it may take the Toronto IVCF a 
little while to find out just who did. Follow- 
up groups, holding discussions on questions 
raised during the mission, hope to dis- 
cover many of those who met Christ for 
the first time during that week. 


¢ The following week end the Fel- 
lowship chapter at the University of 
Western Ontario held a mission of its 
own, using some of the same speakers 
who had been at Toronto. The open- 
ing session was a panel discussion by 
five professors, all having their doctor- 
ates, on the subject “Does Modern 
Science Destroy a Living Faith?” After 
it was over, a very much impressed aud- 
ience of faculty and students decided 
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that the subject was worthy of serious 
consideration. Four of the professors 
were Canadian: Dr. Martin from Mc- 
Gill, Dr. Glenn from Toronto, Dr. 
Pleva and Dr. Inman from Western 
Ontario; the one American prof was 
Dr. Robert Smith of Dubuque. One of 
the most noteworthy results of this mis- 
sion was the interest created among the 
faculty; for some of them it was the 
first time that Christianity had seemed 
worthy of serious thought. To the 
Christians it was a great source of en- 
couragement to hear such eminent men 
as these speak in such a simple way 
of their faith in Christ. 


® There has been such growth in the 
Bible study group at the University of Dela- 
ware that it is being divided into two 
groups. The growth has been due in part 
to the number of freshmen who came into 
the chapter at the beginning of the term. 

@ Most of the hundred new fresh- 
men at Kansas State College have been 
contacted personally by members of the 
IVCF chapter, Blotters, giving the 
chapter activities as well as the spring 
basketball and wrestling schedules, were 
presented to each of the newcomers. 
A Valentine Party was scheduled for 
February 12 to introduce the new stu- 
dents to IVCFers. 


®@ During Religious Emphasis Week on 
the campus of Oregon State College one 
speaker who created a great deal of in- 
terest was Dr. C. P. Gates, conservative 
pastor of the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church. His outspoken stand for Biblical 
Christianity has given the IVCF group op- 
portunities to witness to fellow classmates 
who are seriously considering the claims 
of Christ for the first time. 


e Dr. Joachim Wach, eminent 
scholar in the field of Sociology of Reli- 
gion, spoke to the University of Chicago 
chapter on January 14 at an evening 
lecture meeting. His subject, ‘Christ 
and the Non-Christian World’’ an- 
swered a number of problems of belief, 
and students were helped by his ‘Chris- 
tian spirit and Biblical answers. 

@ At their first Chapel Hour after the 


Convention, members of the IVCF chapter 
at the University of Minnesota, St. Paul 


campus heard four of their number—two 
girls and two fellows—speak on various 
aspects of the Christian life, emphasizing 
the importance of the Word, prayer, obedi- 
ence, and witnessing. At another January 
Chapel Hour, Harold Carlson brought an un- 
forgettable message on “The Christian Life’”’ 
which really struck home, according to one 
member. One coed came to realize that 
she had not known Christ as her own, and 
through her, another student has since re- 
ceived Christ as Saviour. Paul Beckwith, 
staff member, was speaker at a recent 
Chapel Hour service. 


© The principal feature of a recent 
chapter meeting at the University of 
Oregon was a forum discussion sug- 
gested by Kenneth Taylor's article in 
the October His, “Why Don’t Funda- 
mentalists Preach All the Gospel?” 
These chapter meetings provide a spe- 
cial opportunity for members to express 
their views on subjects of interest to the 
group; after the discussion is a time of 
prayer, then singing, and usually re- 
freshments. At U. of O. there are now 
three all-campus Bible studies consider- 
ing the book of Romans and one study- 
ing dispensational truth. Seven Bible 
study groups, led by IVCF members, 
meet regularly in the dorms and are 
attended by about thirty-five. This chap- 
ter has three d.p.m.’s (daily prayer meet- 
ings) at noon. 

® Four members of the chapter at Cen- 

tral Michigan College of Education were 
graduated at mid-term. Of the four, three 
—Ruth Courter, Dorothy Witmer, and Ron- 
ald Evans—are making definite prepara- 
tion for the foreign mission field. Ruth and 
Dorothy expect to go to Africa eventually, 
while Ronald hopes to be in the Philippines 
before the end of the year. ; 

Through the witness of a dorm mate, an- 
other student at Central Michigan has re- 
cently accepted Christ as Saviour. 

e Since the Convention, IVCFers 
at the University of Tennessee have had 
the privilege of hearing three differ- 
ent missionaries. The first was Leonard 
Buyse of the Africa Inland Mission 
who very vividly presented the needs of 
that board for missionaries. The next 
week, G. Christian Weiss of the Gospel 
Missionary Union showed a film he had 
taken in the wilds of Ecuador on an ex- 
tremely treacherous trail to the mission 
station deep in the South American 
jungles. His message based on Romans 
12:1-2 on ‘Finding God’s Will for 

(Continued on page 33) 
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e Through the continued friend- 
ship of a number of members of the 
IVCF group at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, a Hindu student recently 
found Christ as his Saviour. Just be- 
fore sailing for India in mid-January 
he took an open stand for Christ by be- 
ing baptized. His clear-cut conversion 
was a refreshing testimony to the power 
of Christ in action in the lives of others 
and has convinced the Christians that 
this is the only effective way of reach- 
ing foreign students. In the conviction 
that sound Christian literature will be 
a source of great strength to their friend 
as he returns to his homeland, the 
IVCFers made a collection of helpful 
books—paid for individually by the 
members—and presented them as a fare- 
well gift. The Pennsylvanians believe 
this kind of thing could be duplicated 
by other chapters as foreign students, 
newly Christian, return to their home- 
lands. 

@ When Frank Harris, missionary from 
China, was at the University of Illinois 
last November, the IVCF chapter spon- 
sored a dessert supper especially for the 
Chinese students on their campus. More 
than thirty of these attended and heard 
Mr. Harris speak. 

Although the Illini chapter was host to 
the more than 1300 persons who were 
present at the Missionary Convention at 
year's end—and therefore busy enough 
to keep out of mischief for a while— 
members report that they feel theirs was 
a grect privilege, that they were greatly 
blessed during the sessions. 

e With the money saved by eating 
only soup for lunch, members of the 
IVCF chapter at Temple University 
collected enough in a short time to send 


four CARE packages to needy European 
Christian students. 

@ At Lewis and Clark College, IVCF 
members organized a Pencil Drive during 
the first two weeks in November. Three 
thousand pencils were collected, which 
were sent to needy students in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. 

e Largely as the result of the Bible- 
language-study group described in the 
February His, five Chinese students 
have accepted Christ as their Saviour at 
lowa State College within the past two 
weeks. Two other students on this cam- 
pus recently became Christians, the re- 
sult of earnest prayer on the part of 
the IVCF group and a great desire to 
be completely yielded to the Lord in 
the matter of witnessing. Dr. J. Edwin 
Orr presented a series of lectures on 
“Answers to Prayer’’ during the last 
couple of weeks in January. 

@ When Canadian staff member, Wil- 
ber Sutherland, recently visited the Mari- 
time Provinces, he found at Mount Allison 
University in Nova Scotia a Bible study 
group that had begun of its own accord 
without any official connection with IVCF. 
It.seems that a stray copy of HIS had found 
its way to one of the Christians there, and 
from it had come the idea of organizing a 
Bible study group. A couple of students 
from Mount Allison were able to be at the 
Convention for Missionary Conquest at Ur- 
bana in December. 

e Also in the Maritimes at Acadia 
University a group of Christian stu- 
dents is meeting together for definite 
prayer that the Lord may provide an 
opening for them to establish a witness 
there this spring. Mr. Sutherland found 
traces of His here, too. A_ student 
observed, “I owe the preservation of 


my faith these last four years larpeh 
to His.” 

@ The IVCF at Northwestern Unive 
taking its cue from last quarter, began 
new winter quarter with another rec 
for new students. Three medics from 
Chicago campus gave short talks on 
place and meaning of Christianity in 
medical profession. The chapter is rejoic 
over answered prayer for the growth 
the prayer group, the Bible study, and 
weekly luncheon meeting. Four comm 
alternate in preparing the meal for the 
Friday lyncheon. This chapter is planning tg 
enter a basketball team in the intra | 
contest. 

e It would seem that several of the 
Oregon IVCF chapters and groups met 
at Trout Creek, near Portland, during 
the first week in December for a Bible 
conference. Actually, the only school - 
we are sure was represented was Lewif! 
and Clark which had twelve delegates, 
Paul Beckwith, IVCF staff member, 
was the main speaker. One of the high- 
lights of the conference was the heat-) 
ing of testimonies from students who 
have found Christ as Saviour through 
the witness of the various chapters, 

@ Although the IVCF group at State: 
Teachers College in Paterson, New Jersey, 
has not been officially chartered by the 
school authorities, the members are al- 
lowed to meet weekly on campus for Bible” 
study. The First Epistle of John has brought 
forth some lively discussion during the past 
weeks. Once a month an outside speaker 
brings a message to the group. On Febru- 
ary 25 under the sponsorship of the Geog- 
raphy Club, the IVCF was scheduled to pre- 
sent the film ‘‘The God of Creation" at 
regular assembly period. 

e The Badger Christian Fellowship 
(University of Wisconsin) reports 
much blessing this year in the interest 
and encouragement of John Paterson 
from London, England. He is doing” 
graduate work in the field of political 
geography, and has just been offered @ 
second year of study in the U. S. be- 
cause of his high scholastic record. His 
intense enthusiasm and spiritual leadet- 
ship has been a real spur to the undef: 
grads. John is the author of the article 
“Can God Use My Talents?” which 
appeared in the March His. 
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